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HOW A GREAT ENGLISH NOBLE LIVES. 


BY HENRY J. VERNON. 





great country-houses, and a glance at the splen- 
did hospitalities dispensed there, may not be 
uninteresting to our fair readers. 

For this purpose, we select Hatfield House, the 
ancestral home of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
present prime minister of England. This 
princely mansion is about nineteen miles north 
of London, and was erected in 1612, by Robert 
Cecil, second son of Queen Elizabeth’s great 
minister, Lord Burleigh. This distinguished 
statesman, himself hardly inferior in ability to 
his father, practically succeeded Burleigh as the 
counselor of Elizabeth and afterward of James 
the First, becoming Secretary of State under the 
former, and being raised to the peerage as Earl 
of Salisbury by the latter. Such advancement 
brought, at that time, great wealth. The fashion 
of the age was to build grand houses, on the 
acquisition of a great fortune, a fashion copied 
from Italy, where the higher ecclesiastics and 
nobles spent lavishly in this way. It was, per- 
haps, the best period of English domestic archi- 
tecture. For, while Italian influence was more 
or less perceptible in the palatial country-houses 
of that day, enough of the old Gothic feeling 
remains to give them individuality and to make 
them picturesque. 

HERE are those who believe, even in Eng- The size of these old English mansions is the 
land, that, in a generation or two, what D’Israeli $ first thing that strikes an American. Hatfield 
called ‘the high nobility’ will be as extinct as ; House, for example, is three hundred feet long. 
the mammoth. Even if the peerage survive, } It is built in the form of a half H, the south 
thesé writers say, its members will be so impov- } front being recessed, with two wings advancing 
erished by the fall in the price of land and the ; >at either end. The east and west sides are 
consequent decline of rents as not to be able to ; about a hundred and fifty feet deep. The north 
live as they do now. As that life. in the sense } front looks on the park and is approached through 
in which we use the word, is lived not in Lon- Sa splendid avenue. The park itself is celebrated 


























don, but at their ancestral seats—Hatfield House, 
Chatsworth, Knole, Alnwick Castle, Longleat, 
Arundel—it may be as well, if these premietens 
are to come true, to put on record what sort of § 
life it is. But, whether such prophets prove 


correct’ or not, a description of one of these: 





for its trees, many of which are of great girth. 
Among them is an oak whose trunk is ten feet in 
diameter, and which is credibly believed to be 
a thousand years old. The east side opens on a 
superb terrace, overlooking a flower-garden 
beautifully laid out. 
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THE SOUTH FRONT. 


The 
principal staircase ascends by a succession of 
low wide steps and has a massive balustrade on 
which, at intervals, stand statues carved in oak. 
The great hall, called the Marble Hall from its 
pavement of tesselated stone, is fifty feet long 
and thirty wide, and is lighted by three immense 
bay-windows extending to the lofty ceiling. This 


The interior is on the grandest scale. 


magnificent room is paneled in oak one-third ; 


of the way up, the wall above being filled in 


with superb old Spanish tapestry. The ceiling 
>is coved and is finished with panels dividing it 
into ten compartments, in which the heads of 
the Cxsars are let in, in relievo. The east end 
is closed in by a massive carved screen, with an 
‘ open gailery above it, adorned with the heraldic 
‘ devices of the family. In this gallery, in the 
‘ old times, minstrels sat and played while dinner 
went on below. ‘There are numerous stately 
; bed-chambers, in one of which James the First 














THE GRAND AVENUE. 
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slept. What is called the long gallery extends } session, or at his seaside villa, to which he 
across the entire south front. These long gal-} goes for part of the autumn. He lives, so far as 
leries were a feature of the great mansions built ; the nineteenth century will permit, in the grand 
three centuries ago, for here the fair dames of / style of the Middle Ages. He does not, indeed, 
the family took exercise on rainy days. It is a§ like Warwick the king-maker, crowd his hall 
fashion that might be followed with advantage } with armed retainers, but he fills the house with 
even now. At present, in these old houses, the i guests; and every day, at dinner, from forty to 
long gallery is generally turned into a picture- $ fifty sit down at table. And these dinners at 
gallery, a purpose for which it is especially ; such places, when at their best, represent the 
fitted, as it is lighted, along the whole of one; very flower of modern social civilization: men 
side, by a range of windows, with a blank on the 3 of distinction in arms, of lofty rank, or eminent 
other. At Hatfield Hall, there is a very fine col- { in art, literature, or law; splendidly-dressed 
lection of armor in the long gallery. ladies; a perfect menu; that rare combination 

Now how does the owner of this splendid ° of culture, ability, beauty, rank, thorough breed- 
place live when there? For he only spends a ing, conversational ability of the highest order, 
portion of his year at Hatfield House, the rest ‘ which is found in England, after,all, better, per- 
being passed in London, when Parliament is in 5 haps, than anywhere else. At Hatfield House, 
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THE ARMORY. 


boih host and hostess are lettered persons. Origi- { from life, of great personages about whom you 
nally, the present marquis, being only a younger } have read from childhood. One of the most char- 
son, had little expectation of succeeding to the } acteristic of these paintings is a small picture 
title, and eked out a rather limited allowance by } of Mary, Queen of Scots, painted for Lord Bur- 
writing for the press, especially the “Saturday leigh, and which has been in the possession of 
Review.” His wife, the daughter of a judge, } his descendants ever since. It is, therefore, 
but not ‘born in the purple,” herself also ; unquestionably authentic, which many, exhibited 
wrote for various periodicals. The death of his $ as such, are not. Of all the portraits of this 
elder brother changed the whole course of young } celebrated princess, it is the one which most 
Lord Cecil’s life, and, from having only narrow ; favors Froude’s view of her character; for there 
means and merely titular rank, he became one Sis a peculiar look in the eyes, not exactly cun- 
of D'Israeli’s ‘high nobility.”’ ‘ning or treachery, but suggestive somewhat of 
Hatfield House is crowded with objects of his- i both. One says, on seeing it: 

torical interest. You see there the veritable ; ‘‘T would not trust that face.” 

helmets and hauberks in which more than one; The Guise expression is the term which best 
doughty knight immortalized by Froissart went ; describes this peculiar look, since it is visible in 
to battle. You see scores of portraits, painted ¢ the pictured lineaments of every man or woman, 
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meet in the great hall, 
the post-bag is made to 
yield up its contents, and 
everyone receives his or 
her share. At the cor- 
clusion of this important 
business—for, in a house 
holding two scores of vis- 
itors, it really is such— 
breakfast is served. At 
this meal, no guest has 
any special place as- 
signed to him, and the 
entire arrangement is 
made as informal as pos- 
sible, most of the serv- 
ants being dispensed 
with. In such houses, 
of course, breakfast in- 
cludes all the luxuries 
of the season suited to 
that meal. i 
If Lady Salisbury her- 
self should chance to be 
late, the repast would be- 
gin without her. Guests 
~<if come in at their own 
pleasure—although, 
knowing the puuctilious- 
ness of the marquis, 
they would hardly pre- 
young or old, down the entire length of that 3 sent themselves so late as is done in some Eng- 
illustrious and unscrupulous line. 3 lish houses of high rank.. 

But, studying the face longer, the pathetic After breakfast is over, the company disperse 
loveliness of eyes and mouth makes its influ-; to amuse themselves as they may fancy. The 
ence felt, and there steals over one something } young people find various means of enjoyment. 
of the subtle fascination which rendered the ; Some go out on the lawn and play tennis, others 
woman 80 irresistible to almost every person who ; drive or ride or go shooting. The dowagers, 
came within reach of her spells. The sympathy } less actively disposed, generally seek their rooms 
which she has always wrung from posterity, ‘and write letters or gossip with each other. In 
whether believing her wronged or wicked, makes } rainy weather, indoor amusements, such as bill- 
the gazer forget his first judgment, and gives  jards, help to pass away the time until luncheon. 
him, be he among her detractors or admirers, a This meal is quite as informal as breakfast and 
fuller comprehension of the potent charm which 3 is served at two o'clock. 
has come down to us in the records of her sor-;_ The dinner-hour nowadays being almost as 
rowful history. ; late as the supper of former times, it is thought 
But we must not linger in. the picture-gallery. necessary to serve tea about five. The women 

§ 
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THE GRAND STAIRCASE. 


Let us come back to modern existence in Hatfield $ who have been out taking exercise appear in 
House. riding-habit or walking-dress, and are quite cast 

The daily life, with the guests, begins at half- $ into the shade by their more indolent sisters who 
have remained within-doors and attired them- 


¢ 


past nine, when there is morning service in the 
chapel. Lord Salisbury makes it a point to be; selves in elaborately-made tea-gowns of the 
present, and the whole body of servants is richest materials. 


5 


expected to attend; but visitors, of course, are Dinner, of course, is the important meal 
perfectly free to follow their own inclinations in 3 of the day. The dressing-bell rings at seven 
the matter. o'clock, and, half an hour later, every guest is 

The religious services ended, host and guests ‘ expected to be in the drawing-room, awaiting the 
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announcement of this repast, which i is cosine 
with the utmost ceremony and formality, and } 
presents a really beautiful sight. The table is 
adorned by the splendid family plate, and the } 
numerous servants wear the livery of the Cecils 
—blue breeches, flesh-colored silk stockings, 


buckled shoes, blue waistcoat, and black coat. } 


‘The magnificent costumes of the ladies add td 
the brilliance of the scene, suggesting, in con- 
trast with the sober dress of the men, birds of 
gorgeous plumage. 

Lord and Lady Salisbury sit facing one 
another at the centre of the table. At the right 
hand of the host, is placed the lady of the highest 
rank present; at that of the hostess, the gentle- 
man who can boast the grandest pedigree. Even 
in England, however—the most rigid country in 
the world in matters of table-etiquette—this } 


rule of precedence is sometimes broken through 


and the seat of honor given to a guest whom the 
others have been specially invited to meet. 
When dinner, which is served ‘a la Russe, 


” 


is over, the ladies rise and leave in the order of } 
their rank. The gentlemen stay to drink and 3 


chat for a short while, and then join the ladies 
in the drawing-room. At the Christmas season, 
an orchestra plays during dinner and in the 
evening, and dancing is allowed if the young 
people are so inclined. 

Once a year, and sometimes oftener, a ball is 
given at Hatfield House, to which everybody in 
the county, belonging to what is called “the 
gentry,’’ is invited. Guests also come from } 
london. All things, on these occasions, are , 
conducted on a grand scale. In every way, 


} indeed, Lord Salisbury, when at Hatfield, acts 

out the “great noble.’’ The rest of the year, how- 
} ; ever, he lives in accordance with his own tastes, 

which are of the simplest. He is not even a 
| smoker or wine-drinker. In fact, except in 
his ancestral home, where he thinks it the 
} «proper thing’’ to keep up the traditions of the 
family, anything like show is repugnant to him 
and regarded as excessively bad taste. 

This is not the place to descant on Lord Salis- 
bury’s success or failure as a public leader. If 
we are to accept the verdict of the Tory party, 
England has had in our century no prime min- 
ister more capable of holding the helm of state. 
If we are to believe the Opposition, no premier 
in this or any other age has proved himself at 
} once so thoroughly incapable and utterly unscru-- 
? pulous. 

Posterity will probably find a reasonable- 
’ medium between these two extremes, and, if not 
ranking the minister among the masters of states- 
; manship, will give him credit for endeavoring to- 
act honestly in a trying position. It may decide- 
that he leaned too much toward the interest of his 
} own order, although it will probably admit that 
he did so from a mistaken, not an intentionally 
wrong, motive. 
; And even in our own day, in the very face of ° 
party animosities and class dissensions, the 
fiercest radical must confess it hardly surprising 
{ that the descendant of the Cecils and the inheritor - 
ist Hatfield House should be so deeply imbued 
with the teachings of the past that he genuinely 
} believes the upholding of that order to be for the 
‘ real good of the people at large. 
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DR. DAVENANT’S DAUGHTER. 





BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 





Sur was an exquisite creature, as fair and} and of Cannes. The climate, too, of that lovely 
fragile as a flower. Her beauty was of so deli- 3 shore, as yet unshaken by cartliquakes, suited 
cate and ethereal a type that Dr. Davenant 3 her admirably. She was so well and so happy 
seemed to have been endowed with a sense of } that Dr. Davenant, delighted with her increasing 
premonition when ‘he called this only and be- strength and bright spirits, hired one of the 
loved child “Lily.’’ She was all that was left to ; most charming villas at Nice, with an extensive 
him to recall the perfect happiness of the four } garden full of rose-trees and orange-trees and 
years during which his beautiful young wife had } situated on the heights of Cimiez, so that Lily, 
been spared to him. And, from tle moment } from the balcony in front of her bed-room win- 
that he had carried her, a three-year-old child, } dows, could look abroad over the sparkling Med- 
from the death-chamber of her mother, he had } iterranean and the blue hills of the Esterel. 
seemed to live for but two things on earth, his} It was to be expected that so lovely and win- 
daughter and his profession. Often and often } ning a creature should attract a host of suitors ; 
had it been said of Lily Davenant that, had she 3 and, in fact, Lily had not long mingled in the 
been the child of any other father than an } gay whirl of Nice society before she had become 
experienced and learned physician, she would 3 an object of serious attention to half a dozen 
never have survived to grow to womanhood. } wooers, including a German baron, a French 
All that science, guided by love, could achieve— count, and a Russian prince, all with more or 
all that an intelligent and affectionate watchful- 3 less authentic titles and more or less dilapidated 
ness could foresee and avert, had been brought } fortunes. On none of these did the young 
into play to guard her fragile health. There beauty seem inclined to smile, and Dr. Davenant 
was, indeed, no organic disease to contend } had begun to cherish an unavowed hope of keep- 
against; but so delicate was her constitution and } ing his darling to himself, for some years longer 
so sensitive her nervous system, that a breath 3 at least, when chance or destiny brought to Nice 
seemed capable of disorganizing the one and of }a young American—a Virginian by birth, but 
disturbing the other. But, under her father’s} a resident of South America—by name Philip 
watchful care, she gradually outgrew the more } Leigh. He was a fine-looking young man, of an 
alarming of her general symptoms, and, at the } ardent impetuous temperament, the scion of an 

. age of seventeen, Lily Davenant was a most } old Southern family that had quitted the United 
lovely and attractive girl and the very light of } States and had gone to reside in Brazil at the 
her father’s eyes, though her still fragile health } close of our civil war. Philip’s father had 

caused him, as ever, a certain degree of anxiety. ; bought an estate there and had taken to growing 

It was at this epoch that Dr. Davenant decided 3 coffee and indigo. His affairs had prospered, 





upon taking his daughter to Europe, in order to 
try the effect upon her constitution of total 

‘ change of air and scene. He was a rich man, 
not only through the accumulated savings of 
long years of extensive practice, but also by the 
inheritance of his wife’s ample fortune. There- 
fore, he could well afford to close his’ office in 
New York and devote some months to a tour 
through Switzerland, Italy, and the south of 
France. The experiment succeeded perfectly. 
Under her father’s watchful guidance and inceg- 
sant care, Lily bloomed into more stable healt 
‘and into added beauty; and, by the time that 
they reached the Riviera, on their homeward 
journey, the season being the month of January, 
she was quite capable of taking part, in some 
an” a the: brilliant social gayeties of Nice 

) 





and young Leigh was in a suitable position to 
present himself in the character of Miss Dav- 
enant’s wooer, which he did before their acquaint- 
ance had extended over a space of many days. 
He was, in truth, blindly and madly in love with 
her, and Lily returned his devotion with all the 
fervor of which her sensitive nature was capable. 
It was a case of mutual love—of love at first 
sight—which sometimes, even in our prosaic 
nineteenth century, proves that Shakespeare was 
not so far wrong when he depicted the swift 
fatal passion, sudden, mutual, and all-absorbing, 
that lends the tragedy and the charm to the his- 
tory of Romeo and Juliet. 

Dr. Davenant acquiesced in the en~agement 
more readily than might have been anticipated, 
from his fond devotion to his only child. He 
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was a man of great intelligence and strong com- § and occasionally of his married sister, who had 
mon sense, and he was able therefore to keep in ; become the wife of a Brazilian gentleman and 
check his natural yearning to retain sole posses- > was living in Rio Janeiro; but he did not seem 
sion of the society and affection of his idolized ; to care much about conversing respecting his 
daughter. Yet the engagement was far from } family, and appeared, on the contrary, to avoid 
obtaining his unqualified approval. It is true } all mention of his relatives, a fact that by no 
that all the information that he had obtained, ; means tended to reassure Dr. Davenant concern- 
respecting Philip Leigh’s fortune, family, and } ing the peculiarities of his future son-in-law’s 
business standing, was highly satisfactory. The } temper. 

young man was handsome, intelligent, well-bred, ; lt was in Paris that the lovers parted with 
and highly educated. Of the depth and sincerity ; many fond embraces and much deep’ emotion. 
of his passion for Lily there existed not a shadow ; For so brief an absence, the anguish displayed 
of doubt. Yet Dr. Davenant noticed with i by Philip Leigh was really extraordinary. He 
uneasiness certain marked defects in young} clasped his young betrothed to his heart as 
Leigh’s character and disposition, which led him } though he could never bear to let her go. Over- 
to dread the entrusting of his delicate sensitive { come by her own emotion, as well as by the agi- 
daughter to his care. He was frenziedly and } tation of seeing him so moved, poor Lily fainted 
unreasonably jealous, watching Lily’s every } in his arms, and Dr. Dayenant, taking from him 
glance and gesture as though he could not feel the insensible form of the fragile girl, bade him 
assured of the stability of the love she had con- ; depart in terms of genuine indignation, ‘Your 
fessed for him. His temper was violent and his ; selfish distress is injuring the being you profess 
disposition moody, and he tried the poor girl } to love so dearly, Philip,’ he said, sternly. ‘Go 
sorely by his alternate bursts of temper and } —it is unmanly for you to give way to such 
scenes of morbid sullenness. Dr. Davenant 3 exaggerated grief concerning an absence of a 
often remonstrated with him concerning these } few months.’ Without heeding him, Philip 
unjustifiable alternations of violence and sulki- caught the cold hands of his betrothed in his 
ness. But Philip always declared that it was ; own and kissed them passionately. ‘+ Farewell, 
the very intensity of his love for Lily and his $ Lily, farewell!’ he cricd. ‘I go—and when 
dread of losing her that so tried his temper. > shall I return? Perhaps never!’’ And, with 
«¢ Once she is mine, Dr. Davenant,’’ he declared, 3 one last hand-clasp to Dr. Davenant, he hurried 
with fervor, “I shall be happy; my mind will? from the room, and, a few moments later, the 
be at rest, and I shall be able to devote every ; roll of carriage-wheels outside the house 
moment of my time, every facufty of my being, ; announced his final departure. 

to rendering Lily’s existence perfectly happy.” It was long before Lily recovered from the 
The vigorous mind of the good. doctor was by no 3} shock of this agitated parting, nor was it indeed 
means satisfied by these assurances, but the $ till they had been for some time established in 
young ardent lover had won Lily’s whole heart. } their charming country home on the banks of 
To have parted them would have been to deal a } the Hudson that her transparent cheek regained 
fatal blow to her fragile nature, and Dr. Dav- 3 its usual wild-rose bloom and: her large brown 
enant could only let matters take their course 3 eyes their soft and tender lustre. A very 
and hope for the best. {mpassioned letter, written on shipboard by 
The engagement was ratified in March, and Philip, gave the first impetus for the better to 
the marriage was to take place in September at } her reviving spirits, and the influence of the 
Dr. Davenant’s country-seat on the Hudson. The } sea-voyage and of the pleasant home influences 
father and daughter were to leave for the United 3 that surrounded her on her arrival had much to 
States in May, and Philip was then to sail for § do with reanimating her drooping spirits. The 
South America to complete the important busi-} visits of her friends and acquaintances, the 
ness arrangements for the furtherance of which } preparations for the wedding, and the inditing 
he had visited Europe, and also to settle up his } of long letters to her future husband filled with 
affairs preparatory to taking up his permanent ; agreeable occupation the first few weeks after 
residence in New York. For Dr. reas. tae return to her native land. 

would by no means consent to having Lily trans-? But the weeks grew into months, and not a 
ferred from her luxurious home to a dwelling word was heard from Philip Leigh. After that 
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in South America. To this condition of his 3 first letter, all tidings from him utterly ceased. 
engagement, Philip had willingly acceded.. His } The ship in which he had sailed reached Rio in 
family ties did not seem to be of especial strength. § safety, but no news of his arrival ever came to 
He spoke sometimes of his father and mother, ; his betrothed. A silence, as inexplicable as it 
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was profound, enveloped all his movements and a scream of overwhelming joy, Lily sprang to 
his very existence. The days wore on, and her feet and fell fainting on the breast of her 
mail after mail arrived trom South America; but ; lover. 
the letter so ardently desired and expected by$ During the long and death-like swoon that 
Lily never was received. The poor child, under } succeeded, the hurried explanations that took 
tue pressure of suspense and anxiety, became ; place between Dr. Davenant and the returned 
tie prey of nervous terrors and unspeakable ; wanderer were apparently satisfactory; for Lily. 
misery. {on reviving, found the latter seated beside her 
“Philip is dead—I know that he is dead— ; couch, with one thin burning hand close locked 
else he would have written to me,” became the} in his own. She was not allowed to speak to 
burden of her plaint, and Dr. Davenant could} him, or indeed to do more than to give him a 
find no arguments, in the face of that inexplica- parting glance and smile, before she was hurried 
ble silence, wherewith to reassure her. Finally, } away to her chamber by the peremptory orders 
Lily fell ill with a low nervous fever which } of her father. During the days that succeeded, 
baffled all remedies, and which, without ever ; her extreme weakness caused her to be confined 
taking a form of aggravated intensity, slowly } to her room, and she was permitted to see Mr. 
undermined her strength and reduced her fragile } Leigh only for a few minutes daily, nor was she 
form to a mere shadow. And still there came } allowed to ask for any explanation respecting his 
no news of the absent lover. The summer wore } long silence. He was there, however, and safe; 
away, and the date originally fixed for the wed- } and he loved her, and the drooping and almost 
ding approached, and yet the bridegroom came } dying girl revived as a fading flower, parched 
not, neither did he vouchsafe a word of informa- by the drought, revives anew under the influence 
tion as to his movements. And Dr. Davenant ; of a gentle shower. The gladness at her heart 
beheld, with cruel forebodings, intensified by his } furnished forth a well-spring of vitality for her 
medical skill and science, the rapid ebbing of the } Whole being. The fever left her, strength and 
vital forces in the frame of his beloved cbild. ’ appetite and a capacity for sleep returned, and 
She lay on her couch beside the window all day in less than a fortnight after Mr. Leigh’s return 
long, with scarcely strength at her command to 3 Lily had entered into full convalescence. 
give a faint sad smile to her father, or to mur-} But it was long before she could support the 
mur, as she did from time to time: “I shall soon } fatigue and agitation of any prolonged conversa- 
be with my Philip. I am fast going to him.” }tion with her betrothed. At first, he was only 
One evening, toward the end of August, Lily } permitted, under the watchful supervision of 
seemed more feeble and more averse to exertion } Dr. Davenant, to eit beside her couch in the 
than ever. She had begged that her chaise- } shaded twilight of her room, holding one of her 
longue might be drawn out on the piazza; and, } hands in his own for a few minutes daily. He 
as the weather was warm, her request had been } was not allowed to talk to her, except to reply 
granted. She lay there, watching in silence the > in monosyllables to her faint murmurs of 
gold and crimson of a splendid sunset, with a } delight at his return and perfect content in his 
far-away look in her eyes that seemed to tell of } presence. She was told by her father that the 
other regions to which her thoughts had wan- ; long absence and strange silence of Mr. Leigh 
dered. And Dr. Davenant sat gazing upon her } had been caused by illness; and, though Dr. 
with an aching heart, in whose depths was hid- } Davenant entered into no details respecting this 
den adread more terrible than he dared to reveal } mysterious malady, Lily was fully satisfied. 
to the sufferer or even to confess to himself. } Philip had returned to her, safe and well, and 
The sunset-light faded, Lily’s eyes closed, and that was all she asked. Gradually, as her 
she sank into a deep sleep that was less like nat- } strength revived, she would fain have talked over 
ural slumber than the insensibility that precedes } with him the long period of their separation; but 
death. The doctor, fearing the effects of the } he seemed to shrink from the subject. He pre- 
night-air, was about to give orders for the trans-} ferred to linger at her side in comparative 
ferral of the couch and its occupant to the house, ; silence, talking very little and that only on 
when suddenly Lily started from her recumbent },indifferent subjects, or else he would spend hours 
posture and uttered a wild ery. The sound of} in reading aloud to her, displaying a talent for 








an approaching carriage was heard. the delivery of verse with which she had before 
‘Father!’ she shrieked, ‘it is Philip—he is} been unacquainted, and with which she was 
here. Look—look !” greatly charmed. 


And there, through the shadowy twilight, came ‘You never told me that you could read so 
the long-looked-for form of her betrothed. With } beautifully, Philip,” she once said, when he 
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closed a volume of selections from the old Eng- : 


lish dramatists. +‘ How came it that you left me 
in ignorance of your possession of so delightful 
an accomplishment ?”’ 

“Ah, dear one,’’ he answered, ‘‘ we had so 
much to say in those days about love and each 
other that we had no time to bestow on the 
utterances of the old poets. You are still an 
invalid, and I must try to make these great mas- 
ters of speech and song speak to your soul in 
their language, since I dare not use my own.” 

But there were other things about Mr. Leigh 


that puzzled Lily sorely when she meditated } 
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appeal. 
} spoke: 
; «In one respect, I am unchanged, dearest, am 
’I not? I love you as | have ever done.” 

«Even your love is different. You are so 


Mr. Leigh only replied, smiling as he 


eae nd, so thoughtful, so unselfish in your devo- 
Ah, Philip, your malady has been like 
3 the sgt of Purgatory; it has consumed all the 


} tio 
} dross lenving the pure gold of your nature. But 
t tell me—” ' 

$ «IT will tell you nothing, exacting child, 
except that we are to be married in three weeks’ 
: time, and that I love you with my whole heart 


over them at her leisure. When he was first ; and soul. Believe me, dearest, if I am indeed 
admitted to see her, he did not, as she well ; changed for the better, I can only rejoice in 
remembered in her hours of revived strength } ’ being more worthy to become your husband. 
of mind as well as of physique, evince any of | For you still love me, changed as I am, Lily, 
the passionate ardor that he had been wont to} do you not?” 

display toward her before their separation. His To this query, Lily gave, smiling, a full and 
manner was kind, gentle, and compassionate, but 3 satisfactory response, and there the matter 
nothing more. Gradually, indeed, the old fervor ? rested for the time being. 

had returned, but with a difference. He was as} But, with her restoration to perfect health, her 
fond, but less vehement, the gentleness of a intelligence regained its vigor and her percep- 
parent seeming to have become mingled with the } tions their keenness. The change, inexplicable, 
tenderness of a lover. He was unselfish instead } vague, and yet most real, in the manner and the 
of exacting, watching over her health with a} nature of her lover, seemed to preoccupy her 
patient affection not to be surpassed even by the { mind and to fill it with troubled apprehension. 
paternal love and care of Dr. Davenant. He was ; She would sit at times and gaze into his face 
no longer jealous, unreasonable, and violent. ; with a wistful look of inquiry, questioning, she 
Even the character of his beauty seemed to have } knew not whom, respecting the alteration that 
undergone a change. The dark deep eyes no} she could not comprehend. Mr. Leigh was 
longer caught an unpleasant if vivid lustre from } always rendered, to a certain extent, anxious 
impatient irritation or causeless anger. The {and uneasy by her scrutiny, but he could not 
whole expression of the well-cut features was {escape from it. The daily readings, that had 
different, and the alteration was for the better, } once furnished a resource and a pretext for 
Dr. Davenant seemed to rejoice in the change, avoiding all personal or agitating topics in their 
and was far more happy in the prospect of his { intercourse, had naturally been given up when 
daughter’s future than he had been before } Lily’s complete recovery had allowed her to 


Mr. Leigh’s departure. Oddly enough, Philip 
seemed to have forgotten most of the minor 
incidents that had diversified their stay at Nice. 
Lily would sometimes allude to events that had 
transpired during their sojourn on the Riviera, 
but he would either change the conversation or 
lay the blame of his forgetfulness to the long 
and severe illness from which he declared that 
he had so lately recovered. 

“Do you know, you frighten me sometimes, 
Philip,”’ Lily said to him, one day. ‘You are 
changed—you are not the Philip that I first 
knew. You are another man—someone nobler, 
gentler, more perfect. How does it happen that 
you are so different? You seem to me as Philip 
might have been had he died and returned to 
earth, stripped of all his faults and weaknesses. 
Have you come back to me from heaven ?” 

Her voice sank to a tone of awe-stricken 


3 resume her usual occupations, and her questions 
respecting the early days of their attachment 
and his unaccountable lapses of memory con- 
cerning that. period were neither to be averted 
nor satisfactorily answered. When Dr. Dav- 
enant was at hand, he usually managed to 
change the subject or to contrive some response 
for Mr. Leigh. But, during the long téte 4 téte 
interviews between the lovers, Lily's amazed 
perplexities seemed only to strengthen and to 
increase. 

At last, the crisis came. One evening, Lily, 
on returning from a visit to New York with her 
father, was surprised on arriving at the house to 
hear the full soft tones of a fine baritone voice 
filling the distant drawing-room with melody, 
while a skilled touch accompanied on the piano 
the notes of the singer. The air was Massenet’s * 
beautiful ‘‘ Sita, Vision of My Life,”’ from “‘ The 
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King of Lahore.”’ All the tenderness, the fervor, 
the exquisite charm lent to the song by the com- 
poser were redoubled by the fine execution and 
noble voice of the singer. Lily paused to listen 
as she entered. 

‘‘Who is it that is singing?’’ she asked of the 
servant who had admitted her. 

“It is Mr. Leigh, Miss Lily.” 

“Mr. Leigh? Philip? It is impossible. 
cannot sing!” 
room, wholly disregarding her father's efforts to 
detain her. 


He 


It was indeed her lover who sat at the piano, ? 


absorbed in the tender fervor of his song, the 
glow of the cloudless sunset illuminating his 
countenance. Lily paused on the threshold and 
listened, gazing, herself unseen, upon the feat- 
ures of the singer, and with the agitation of a 
strong conviction visible in her kindling eyes. 
As the song ended, she came swiftly forward, 
and, placing her two hands on Mr. Leigh’s 
shoulders, she looked eagerly and intently into 
his face. 

“This is not Philip!’ she cried. ‘Philip 
hated music—he could not sing! I realize it 
now as I look at you. Who is this that wears 
the features of Philip, that looks at me with his 
eyes, that speaks to me with his voice, that bears 
his name, and yet that is not Philip? What is 
this strange mystery? Tell me who you really 
are.” 

“IT am your future husband, Lily. 
who loves you!” 

«But you are not Philip!’’ she exclaimed, in 
ever-increasing agitation. ‘Father, tell me, 
who is this man, and where is Philip ?”’ 

‘The truth must be told,’’ said Dr. Davenant, 
in his deep low tones. ‘ Answer her, Leigh. 
The moment has come for a full explanation.” 

‘Yes, answer me—answer me! Who are 
you?” 

“IT am Raymond Leigh, the twin-brother of 
Philip.” 

« And Philip?” 

‘He is dead.” : 

A cry of exceeding distress broke from the lips 
of the young girl. But Raymond's arms were 
stretched out to shelter her, and it was upon the 
breast of Raymond that her tears were shed. 

The likeness between the twin-brothers had, 
from their birth, been really extraordinary, far 
surpassing even the usual degree of resemblance 
in such cases. Even their parents, when one or 
the other of the brothers entered the room alone, 
could not téll whether it was Raymond or Philip 
that stood before them. When they were to- 
gether, many minute points of difference might 


I am he 


And she hurried to the drawing- } 
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$ be detected; but, when they were seen apart, 
Sa confusion in their identity was ungvoidable. 
} But the resemblance between them was of an 
3 external nature merely. No two young men 
3 could have been more dissimilar in character 
3and in disposition. Philip seemed to have 

absorbed into his nature all the evil qualities, and 
: Raymond all the nobler ones, that they ought to 
shave shared between them. The first was pas- 
sionate, moody, and unreasonable, intensely self- 
> ish, and given to dissipation of the most vicious 
’ type, while Raymond, gentle, intelligent, affec- 
} tionate, and self-sacrificing, was the very light 
3 of his home and the idol of his parents. A very 
} disgraceful affair, on Philip's part, which had 
; caused much scandal in South America, had 
} forced his father to send him abroad, ostensibly 
; to take charge of some important matters of 
| addins but really to get him out of the way 
of the consequences of his base conduct. - His 
passion for Lily had been vehement and sincere, 
but he had never told his family of bis 
; engagement, owing to the jealousy. he had ever 
; felt of his more lovable brother. An uneasy 
; consciousness of Raymond's superiority in all 
} essential respects had caused Philip always to 
; shun any possibility of comparison between them, 
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and he had bitterly resented all his life long the 
fond affection with which Raymond was regarded 
by their parents. He had looked upon Lily’s 
love for him as a treasure to be guarded from all 
encronchments, especially from the being whose 
rivalry he most dreaded. The night after his 
arrival at Rio, he had been attacked when on his 
way to his home, late at night, by some unknown 
person, presumably one of the family which 
‘he had injured. He was desperately wounded 
> by several blows from a long sharp knife or 
; dagger, and was left for dead. From his terrible 
3 injuries, he had partially rallied, and for some 
time there had been hopes of his recovery. But 
his constitution, undermined by excesses of all 
kinds, had not the strength necessary to sustain 
such a shock, and, after lingering for some weeks, 
he had found relief from his sufferings in death. 

Then, and then only, was the whole history of 
his love for and betrothal to Lily Davenant 
revealed, an examination of his papers having led 
to the discovery not only of the young girl’s 
letters, but of a very lovely miniature of her 
which Philip had treasured amongst his most 
3 precious possessions. He had so neglected the 
business with the management of which he had 
been entrusted by his father, that it was found 
3 necessary to dispatch Raymond at once to the 

United States to take charge of it. Before his 
? departure, the elder Mr. Leigh bad written a long 
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letter to Dr. Davenant, giving the news of Philip’s 
death, as well as the information of Raymond’s 
speedy arrival. This letter had reached Dr. 
Davenant at the most critical point of Lily's ill- 
ness. He did not dare to tell her of the melan- 
choly news that it contained—the confirmation of 
her worst fears—lest the sudden shock should 
extinguish at once and forever the feeble flame 
of life in that sensitive heart. 
mond finally appeared, the doctor, struck by his 
wonderful resemblance to his brother, which was 


less a likeness than actual identity of feature, | 


form, and expression, had prayed him to humor 


for a short time the sick girl’s delusion, and to ‘ 
personate Philip till she was strong enough to | 


bear the revelation of the truth. The gentle 
and kindly nature of the young man led him to 
become at once interested in the fragile sufferer, 
and he gave a willing consent. But, before Lily’s 
recovery was perfected, from personating her 
lover, he had become her lover in earnest. Her 
beauty, her gentleness, her fond and clinging 
nature won his heart as completely as they had 
won the affection of his brother, and he had 
not long lingered beside Lily’s couch before he 
made to Dr. Davenant formal proposals for her 
hand. It was at his solicitation that the doctor 
had deferred all statement to Lily of the true 
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$ condition of affairs. ‘‘ Let me win her—really 
3 win her, doctor, before she learns that I am 
$ not Philip,” pleaded the young suitor, and the 
$ doctor, himself half afraid of the effect of his 
; communication, had suffered matters to drift 
; till chance had brought about the long-delayed 
$ catastrophe. 

; For some time, Lily mourned very bitterly for 


her lost love, and refused to be comforted. But 


Raymond was at her side—Raymond, who was 
all that Philip had been, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, all that she had ever imagined Philip to be. 
Ile was, indeed, far more the realization of the 
idol she had enshrined in her soul, and that, so 


far as her first lover was concerned, was chiefly 
‘the work of her own imagination. Gradually 
she forgot to weep for the dead lover in the pres- 
: ence of the living one, who was so tender and 
3 patient with her in her sorrow, who cherished 
‘her 80 fondly, and who rejoiced so sincerely in 
Sher first moments of reviving cheerfulness. So 
‘ the wedding was not long postponed, after all, 
;and Raymond Leigh, more fortunate than many 
$ another heir, inherited the happiness that his 
; brother had not lived to enjoy, and which doubt- 
‘less in that brother’s hands would have been 
‘marred and wrecked by the influence of an evil 
‘and selfish nature. 
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PrasninG, plashing, dip the wingéd boats, 
Rippling on the sun-flecked waves of air— 
Dripping, dripping silver water-notes 
Down a crystal stair. 
Swell your melody, O liquid throats! 
Time, with all its aging fret and care, 
Is dissolved, aud in your music floats 
Back to youth and bides eternal there. 


Let me drift upon your charméd tide, 
Aye forgetting that the years are long— 
All the hopes that cheating time denied 
Thrill again in song. 


Buttercups and daisies blowing wide, 
Fevered pulses beating high and strong, 
Down the lane we wander, side by side, 
Sweetest sweetheart ; but the years are long. 


Sing, O bobolinks! I would not miss 
The pure transport in your song ensouled: 
Once again I linger, dazed with bliss, 
In that lane of gold. 
Paradise can hold no joy like this, 
When, by thrilling hand-touch grown more bold, 
On her lips my heart throbs in one kiss 
Eloquent—and all our love is told. 
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On iy a uniform faded and olf, 
Folded away with a weary pain ; 
Only the tale of a young life told, 
The hope and light of a household slain, 


Only a grave where the boy was laid, 
Out on a hillside cold and bare ; 


Only a sword with a rusted blade, 
Hanging over the mantel there. 


Only a memory, pure and clear 
As sun of summer in cloudless skies ; 
Only the meed of a tender tear, 
Stealing down from a woman's eyes. 
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“A priamonD of six carats!’’ 
exclaimed. ‘Well, Roger, you are careless. 
How did you come to lose it?’ 


John Langley } 
’ she suid, 


JEWEL. 
LENNOX. 
“On the gravel walk toward Wyandotte,” 


simply. 
‘*T remember being there on Saturday,” Roger 


** That is what everyone asks me,’’ Roger Ever- } answered. ‘You are very kind to return it to 


man replied, with a comical gesture of despair. 
*¢ My dear John, how can lsay? If 1 had known 


me. It is quite valuable, as you see, but would 
not have lost it for twice its value: it has some 


how I lost it, when and where, there would be no 3 special associations for me.” 


use of wasting my substance in advertisements.” 3 
3 had been no reward,” she said, quickly. ‘The 


‘You have advertised, then?” 

“Advertised ?”’ Roger echoed, running his 
hand through his curly hair till it stood straight 
up in glossy perverse little screws. “I have 


advertised till I feel like an installment man or ; 


a Chicago beef house. ‘The trouble is that I am 
going to sail on Thursday—my sister and I, you 
know—for Rio de Janeiro, and, if I don’t find 
it in the meantime, I suppose I never shall.”’ 

Just then, a youth of elaborate style, attached 
to the house of Everman Brothers & Co., thrust 
his head from behind a glass door and announced : 

‘A lady to see you, Mr. Everman.” 

“All right. Show her in,’ was the careless 
reply. ‘‘Don’t go, John. You can smoke in 
the back office.” 

‘‘No, thank you,’ Langley replied. ‘ You 
know I look upon your intercourse with the fair 
Pll call in again 


’ 


sex in awe and wonderment. 
before you sail.” 

Langley was just passing out, when the name- 
less “‘lady”’ slipped by him, and, as he glanced 





‘Of course, I should have returned it if there 


fact is, 1 do not approve of rewards for doing 
what is merely honest. I vould not think of 
taking anything from you, Mr. Everman, only 
I—I am very much in need of the money, 
and—”’ 

‘“‘Of course, you are entitled to it,” Roger 
said, heartily, and he rose to open his private 
cash-drawer. 

** No—really, I am not sure of that,’’ she said, 
looking down. And then Roger noticed, for the 
first time, what dark circles there were under 
her eyes and how pale she was behind her vivid 
blushes. ‘ But, you see,” she went on, ‘‘I am 
very much in need of money. I hope you will 
excuse my speaking so to a stranger; but I am 
I have been 


anxious to justify myself, if I can. 
very ill, and have lost a position that was very 
Then | have a doctor's bill to 


necessary to me. 
pay, and I am trying to arrange for a sea-voyage 
which he has recommended. But I shan’t need 
all the money you offered. I find that I can go 


at her lovely young face, he shot a look of} to Cuba, on a schooner, for very little. And,” 


admonition toward Roger Everman. 


8 she concluded, in great embarrassment, ‘‘1] have 


««T wonder how many girls Roger has had‘ made up my mind not to take more than a 
in love with him, anyhow?” he mused, on his } hundred and twentyfive dollars, if—if you will 


way out, while Roger, with a most urbane air, : 


had risen to receive his visitor. 
She was a shy sweet-looking woman, dressed 
plainly, but still with a touch of elegance. 


“T beg pardon for intruding,” she said, with 


a slight blush; “but I believe you offered a 
reward for the recovery of a diamond.” 
«‘Yes,”’ Roger cried, eagerly. ‘‘Is it possible 
you have found it?” 
‘«‘T think it must be yours,’’ she said, opening 
a little silk purse, from which she took a diamond 
wrapped in Soft pink cotton. “It is so large 
and brilliant—and it is rose-cut, too.” 
“‘That is mine,’ Roger said, triumphantly. 
“Well, I must say, I never expected to see it 
in. Where did you find it?” 
agal (44) J 


give me that.” 

‘I think you are unnecessarily sensitive,” 
Roger said, warmly. ‘You are entitled to the 
money. And the fact is,’ he continued, ‘it 
would go against my conscience not to give it to 
you.” 

He had opened his cash-drawer, and was about 
to count out the notes, when he glanced at the 
young pale face beside him and suddenly closed 
the drawer again. 

“TIT must insist upon your taking the full 
amount,” he said. ‘‘ But I shall have to trouble 
you to call again for it. Could you come to my 
sister’s house this afternoon? I can meet you 
there, and it will be pleasanter than coming 
down-town again. I know ladies hate business- 
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houses. We close here at three. My sister is? ‘1, Mrs. Wetherill?’ she cried, in utter amaze- 
Mrs. Wetherill. She lives at No. 97 Clinton ; ment. 
Place.”’ ‘‘Why not go there as well as anywhere else? 
“Thank you!’ she murmured, rising. ‘You ; I want a traveling-companion. It shall not cost 
are very kind. I will call at four, if that is con- } you anything to go, and I shall not require any- 
venient.”’ 3 thing of you except your society. Perhaps you 
‘“‘ Perfectly. But—one moment, please. Don’t ; will be able to read to me now and then, for my 
you think you'd better take the diamond with } eyes are so miserable! But you won’t have any 
you until—”’ regular duties, and I promise not to make the 
“Oh, no!’’ she answered, with a blush and a3 position irksome or unworthy of you.” 
smile. ‘I am afraid of losing it.” ‘You are very kind,’ Ethel stammered. “If 
That smile and blush lingered pleasantly in } you really think I could be of any service—l 
Roger's memory long after she had quitted the ; am sure—I should be glad to go.”’ 
banking-house and he was on his way to his “TI shall be only too thankful for your society,” 
sister's. Mrs. Wetherill replied, making nothing of her 
‘Poor child!” he said, in a tone that seemed } own kind motive in asking the girl. ‘You dont 
to him very paternal. ‘ What can a delicate } know how forlorn it is for an American lady to 
conscientious little thing like her do toward self- travel without a companion, especially in South 
support? I wonder if Amy—’’ America. Shall 1 say you will go, then?” 
But what he wondered he did not speak then. ; = Tlis is how Ethel Abercrombie went upon the 
Jt was only when his anonymous visitor called to ; long voyage, where Roger saw her day after day, 
keep her appointment that the result of Roger's < with a growing sense of her sweetness and worth. 
cogitations came to light. ; Jt was one morning in Rio, when they were 
It was Mrs. Wetherill herself who received ; looking from the windows of their comfortable 
her. Roger was not there, and the sensitive little ; hotel out on the beautiful bay that is girdled 
woman at first felt bewildered by her sudden } with palms and swelling hills and crowned with 
introduction into Mrs. Wetherill’s boudoir. It } golden blushing sunset. 
was an exquisite room, with white and gold; ‘I never told you the story of my diamond. 
hangings, and furniture of the old French style. ; did 1?” Roger said, as he glanced from th 
A lady past her youth, and dressed in mourning, ; lovely prospect without to the stone glittering ou 
received her on a couch. his finger, set in a dull gold ring. 
«« My brother told me about you,”’ she said, in ‘Is there a story ?”’ Ethel asked, with interest. 
a sweet kind way, and she held out her hand “Yes; rather asad one. I have never told it 
very cordially. ‘But we don’t know what to ; before, but it seems only fitting that you should 
call you yet. You are merely the lady who} know it, only I would not tell it till I knew you 
found Roger's diamond.” better. This diamond, set in this ring, was the 
‘My name is Abercrombie,” she answered, i gift my father gave. his betrothed when she 
. readily. *‘ Ethel Abercrombie.”’ promised to marry him.” 
“That is a nice name,’’ Mrs. Wetherill said, “You mean your mother?” 
pleasantly. ‘It is pretty, and it isa very good? ‘‘No; not my mother. His first love proved 
name.” } false to him—that is, she broke off her engage- 
‘My father was very proud of it,”’ she said, 3 ‘ment because she was of a different religion 
simply. ‘I was named for my mother.” | from my father and he could not embrace hers, 
; 
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“Roger said you were to have this envelope } as she insisted. I think my father always loved 
when you came,’ Mrs. Wetherill continued. her, though she married someone else, and he 
“But there is something else I want to talk to} was a faithful husband to my mother. My 
you about. My brother says you are ordered to mother was very different from him. She never 
take a sea-voyage for your health.” a to be in the least jealous of this early 

“The doctor says I ought to, though I can} love. That was not her temperament at all.” 
hardly spare either the time or the money.” ‘But this first love of your father’s?’ Ethel 

“Still, if it did you good, you could hardly call ; exclaimed, eagerly. ‘‘ What became of her? 
it extravagance. You don’t look well. You look } What was her name?” 
just as I feel, and I have had nervous prostra-; ‘She died some time ago, I believe. I don’t 
tion ever since my husband’s death. We are; know whom she married, but her maiden name 
going cff on a sea-voyage this week, my brother } was Ethel de Wint.”’ 
and I, to Rio de Janeiro, Do you think you “Then she was my mother!” cried Ethel 
would like to go along?” Abercrombie. ‘ How strange! She never told 
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me this, and yet—I understand now why she 
would not influence my religious conviction, but 
left me to choose my own way. I understand 


now @ great many things.” 


As she spoke, she moved away a few steps and : 


seated herself on a low couch, with her hands 
loosely clasped before her in the attitude of a 
person lost in thought. 

She looked so lovely in that graceful pose, 
that, for a few seconds, Roger stood gazing at 
her in passionate admiration. 
her quickly and took his stand at the end of the 


sofa, looking down on her bowed head with a 


face growing always more eager and passionate. ; 


«* Ethel !*’ he murmured. 
Sue started, and, glancing up, said with a smile 
and blush: 


- “T beg your pardon—how rude you must } 


think me—but the story you just told brought 
the past up so vividly.” 

«‘What are the things made so clear to you?” 
Roger asked. 

**Oh, so much in my mother that always puz- 
zled me. She was so good, so sweet—yet some- 
how I comprehended tuat there was some memory 
which saddened her. 
home—my father’s least wish was her law.” 

“Very likely, the feeling that she might have 


erred in her girlish tenacity made her more} 


yielding,” Roger said. 

“That was it, no doubt. Poor mamma. Yet 
sie was content--I am sure she was. How 
could she have helped being? My father fairly 
worshiped her.” 

“T have no doubt of that,’’ Roger exclaimed, 
with great energy. 
her which you once showed me. Ifshe resembled 
you, any husband must have adored her.” 

“Ah, Mr. Everman, you ought not to tease 
me with such exaggerated compliments,” Ethel 
rejoined, half playfully, half in reproach. 


IMPPPPIOPAP PAA AAAA AAAI ALRN 


Then he followed. 


She was an angel in her } 


> ‘Compliments?’’ he repeated. ‘Surely, you 
) know me better than that. Oh, you cannot be 
} so -blind, so careless, as not to have seen the 
} truth long since.” 

“The truth?” she echoed. 
stand. I—indeed—’ 

The sentence died away. She had lifted her 
head; her eyes met Roger’s, and a sudden 
A vivid 
color surged into her cheeks and a confusion 
‘that was mingled pleasure and fright caused 
her to start to her feet with some half-defined 
intention of running away. 

‘‘Don't go—please don't,’ Roger urged; 
’ you must not: it would be cruel. And you 
¢ don’t wish to be that, I know—say you do not.” 
‘* No, no,”’ she murmured. 

‘Your mother was my father’s first love?” 
$ Roger continued, softly; and then, drawing the 
§ fair girl to his side, he added: “Ethel, will you 

be mine? Surely, heaven has chosen to consum- 


“T don’t under- 
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perception of his meaning struck her. 


s 
5 
° mate in us the happiness our parents missed. I 
° love you. Will you be my wife? Will you wear 
’ this ring for my sake, Ethel ?”’ 

; “JT would do anything you asked,’’ she 
answered, in a low tone, ‘but this I will do 
; gladly.” 

She held out her hand to him. He clasped it 
and placéd upon her slender finger the great glit- 
’ tering diamond that had brought them together. 
3 Then he drew her to him and kissed her. 

3 «You are the most precious jewel I have 
3 found yet,’’ he whispered, and, when Mrs. 
Wetherill came in, she smiled upon them with 
a still more tender meaning when she learned 


** You look like the picture of } the whole romantic story. 


: > 
‘You two were born to marry each other, 


3 she said, kissing Ethel. ‘‘God bless you, my 
; dear. Roger is a good boy. I am sure you 
§ will be happy.” 
¢ And so they are. 
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Ir you could bear to know that I was false 
To every vow I made 
In that sweet time long years ago, 
Under the deepening shade 
Of trees that drooped their branches 
Low o’er the summer land, 
While birds sang soft their night-songs 
In nests by breezes fanned— 
If you could know all this, yet hold me dear, 
Then could I give you all my love without a fear. 


If you could stand above my grave, 
Knowing I was at rest, 
And look into a newer lovelier face 
And say ‘‘I love her best 
Who lies here, calmly sleeping— 
No newer love, however fair, 
Can ever hold her place within my heart,” 
If, standing there, 
You could speak thus, my loving heart 
Should hold your image from the whole wide world apart. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HE Richelieu & 
Ontario Naviga- 
tion Company’s 


steamer ‘Corsi- ? 


can” had blown 
her whistle for 
the port of King- 
ston, and slowly 
came up to the 
pier. 

It was a fine 
summer morn- 
ing, and nature 
was arraying 
herself in her 
fairest smiles. 


The light fog } 


of early dawn, 


that. lay upon the water, was lifted like a veil ; 
by the golden sunrise, as a bridegroom lifts the } 
veil of his bride and salutes her with her newly- ° 


crowned happiness. 

Across the bay came the faint rippling music 
of the waves, and, somewhere close at hand, 
a bird sang its matin song, as if it were an 
epithalamium. 


The peace and beauty of the scene, together } 


with the arrival of the steamer, seemed especially 
gratifying to two gentlemen waiting upon the 
pier. The younger of the pair at once cheerfully 
assumed the lion’s-share of the luggage, as he 
said ‘‘Come on, Wexy,’’ and proceeded to board 
the steamer. 

It would be hard to find two men more unlike 
each other in personal appearance. The younger 
was tall and slight, very trim of figure, with 
light-brown hair and mustache, a clear com- 
plexion, and merry blue eyes. 
boyish radiance of countenance which was espe- 
cially attractive. 
the two by several years, was tall, heavily-built, 
and moved slowly. His dark-brown beard was 
worn in the English cut and his eyes were full 
of latent fire and mischief. One felt he lived 
well and wished everyone well. 


Stopping a moment in the office, the younger: 3 


with a haste characterizing all his movements, 


seized the pen and inscribed on the register: ; 


“Francis A. Ralston, Cincinnati, Ohio.’ After 


He had an almost 


His companion, the senior of } 


} which his companion wrote slowly: ‘John R. 
’ Wexford, ditto.” They then stacked their hand- 
’ baggage and strolled out on the guards. 

lt was so early, that the deck was as yet 
uncrowded by those who would later be summoned 
from their staterooms by the announcement: 
“Just entering the Thousand Isles. Breakfast 
at seven.” 
} A few passengers were astir, however; and, 
2 well forward on the deck, young Ralston’s quick 
eye caught sight of sometling that evidently 
held his attention. A young girl was sitting 
in the bow of the boat, clad in a gray traveling- 
costume, that set forth the dainty figure to a 
> nicety. A coquettish little sailor-hat, wound 
‘about with a long soft silk veil, crowned the 
; coils of her dark hair. She held in her hands 
; a curious little guitar, ornamented with a bow 
of yellow ribbon, and she was playing a tinkling 
accompaniment to the song she was humming. 

There was no one near, and she seemed 
oblivious of everything save her contented song. 

Ralston sought a glimpse of her face. He 
‘touched Wexford’s elbow and pointed toward 

her suggestively. 
‘*‘ Well—yes: it is usually termed ‘a woman,’”’ 

; returned that imperturbable person. “It is best 
to leave such undisturbed until after breakfast. 
; Let it alone, Frank, and take a cigar.” 

‘“*No—thank you, Wexy—not now. I would 
rather not smoke just yet. By Jove! this is 
a lovely scene.’ And he walked forward, placing 
his chair at an angle with the object of interest. 

Wexford followed slowly, settling himself com- 
fortably in one chair, with his feet on the rounds 
of another. But he was not without his glance 
of inquiry toward the damsel. 

She seemed unmoved by their approach, and 
still hummed her little song. 

“Isn’t she pretty, though, Wexy?” Ralston 
said, softly. 

“‘Can’t say,’’ laconically from Wexford. ‘So 
; far, I only see the back of a well-shaped head 
Sand hear a little humming like a honey-bee. 
3 Do not let it turn your head, Frank, or she may 
3 turn hers and disappoint you.” 
3 «Never fear. But where do we breakfast ?” 
’ anxiously. 

‘““We will wait until we reach 

} Wexford replied. 
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“Until then? Oh, 
mischief so long as_ that, 
roguishly toward the girl. 

As he spoke, she moved for the first time, and 3 
caught his glance full upon her. She dropped § 
her eyes and he looked away, coloring furiously, § 
But the incident evidently roused her to the con- 
sciousness that the deck was filling with other 
passengers, and she slipped her little instrument 
into a flannel case on her lap and rose. 

«Come, Francis,” Wexford said, with on 
sternness, but carefully lowering his voice 
“You have alrealy taken the first step promnent 
ruining that girls peace of mind. I beg that 
this may go no further. As the guardian of the 
interests of sweet Kate Carey, I beg you will 
desist and—’’ 

“Oh, shut up!” 

The inelegant response only woke a new light 
of mischief in Wexford’s eyes. 

“Now, Frank, that is insolence born of a} 
momentary ire. Curb this spirit of wrath, my } 
son, for she has a diamond on her left hand that : 
defies misunderstanding. She is engaged. Hello! § 

4 


T'll never keep out of} 
Wexy,” glancing { 
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What are you up to now? 

For Ralston, seeing that two elderly people 
had joined the young lady and were looking for 3 
seats, started up, took his own chair, jerked the $ 
one from under Wexford’s feet without ceremony, 3 
and proceeded to present them to the gentleman 
of the party. 

Wexford also rose and sacrificed his remain- 
ing chair, but with a certain aggrieved air and 
a half-reproachful glance toward Ralston, which 
was wasted, for the young man had darted away. 

Wexford stood a moment irresolute. 

“Are you looking for your—son, sir?’’ said a $ 
demure voice at his elbow. ‘ He wert. into the ; 
cabin.” $ 

«Qh! ah—thanks!”’ stammered Wexford, and 
beat a hasty retreat, vexed to think that lovely 
girl could fancy him old enough to be Ralston’s 
father. 

He established himself on the other side of 
the deck, feeling certain Ralston would hunt him 
up in a few moments, and he knew he had the 
advantage, insomuch as a glimpse of the elderly 
gentleman convinced him of the lovely damsel’s 
lineage. 

Frank soon joined his friend. 

“Well?” said Wexford. 

“The old gentleman is very polite, but slow,”’ 
came the answer. 

‘‘In other words, he did not present his wife 
and daughter. Don’t you know who they are, 
Ralston ?” 

“‘No—why, do you know them?” 
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“It is old Colonel Gillespie and his family. 
Don’t you remember little Gillespie, who made 


3 her début last autumn, and then was whisked 


away to the Sandwich Isles, owing to her father's 
liver or lungs? Russell Wentworth was wild 
about her. You refused to be introduced, the 
day of the Bickworth excursion. You said Russ 
was such a cad!’’ 

‘So that is the little Gillespie? 
I believe I'll go on to Montreal ; 
: been over the rap—”’ 

‘““No, you won't, Ralston! I will not be 
deserted in that way, besides letting you make 
such an ass of yourself! There goes the whistle 
for Rockport; so get your luggage, boy, and 
come on.” 

Ralston, with a discontented frown, gathered 
up his share of bags, then suddenly exclaimed 
in an undertone: 

‘‘Why, they are going to get off here, too.” 

«« Exactly,”’ said Wexford, dryly. ‘‘ They have 
doubtless changed their minds also within fifteen 
Come!” 

As the two stepped off the gang-plank, Miss 
Gillespie and her mother were a little in advance 


I say, Wexy, 
1 never have 


minutes. 


¢and crossed the pier to board the small steamer 


‘‘ Nellie,” waiting to take them to Alexandria 
Bay, on the American side. 

Wexford was looking for his especial boatman 
and quarreling with Ralston for his desire also to 
board the ‘ Nellie,” when a curious incident 
occurred. Miss Gillespie's veil was blown off 
her hat and wound its folds completely about 
Wexford’s head. 

She gave a little exclamation of surprise, and 
Ralston flew to release the struggling Wexford. 
It was ‘‘the very devil of a veil,’’ as Wexford 
muttered, for it was so long, silky, and fine, that 
it baffled Ralston’s attempts to disentangle it, 
and caught on Wexford’s buttons and cravat-pin, 
until he finally tore it from its last hold, leaving 
a long shred still fast to the pin, and returned 
it to the blushing girl, glowing with his apologies 
and embarrassment. 

‘Give me the remnant, Wexy,”’ cried Ralston, 
roaring with laughter, as they reached the boat- 
man employed on previous occasions, and Wex- 
ford sank into his place with a rueful counte- 
nance. 

‘Take it, Frank, take it! The Lord deliver 
me from all such scenes. P-h-e-w! but I am 
warm. Quick, John, row to the Crossman 
House !”’ 


CHAPTER ITI. 
Scene: Balcony of the Crossman House, three 
o'clock in the afternoon: the sunlight abroad 
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over the water, and a lazy peace pervading the 5 
atmosphere. ; 

Looking out across the bay with a vexed } 
expression on her brow, Mrs. Ballard tapped her } 
foot lightly on the floor and tried to hum a little } 
air. Her brother, John Wexford, who was her } 
sole coimpanion, had evidently perpetrated the } 
treason which ruffled her spirit. He tried to look ; 
profoundly indifferent, but only succeeded after ; 
a clumsy masculine fashion in looking exceed- 
ingly conscious. 

«Of course, it should make little difference to 
me,’ Mrs. Ballard said, finally. ‘You have } 
continually put aside opportunities rarer than § 
this one. If 1 did not know you so well, 1} 
should say you had had some disappointment in 
* love, and had resolved never to marry.” ; 

“Oh, not so bad as that, Carrie,” smiled } 
Wexford. ‘But, when I come up here for a} 
quiet vacation, to fish and be lazy, I do not 3 
choose to have you get your match-making little } 
brain bent on having me caught and safely } 
landed in a matrimonial net. But there is } 
Frank Ralston, wild for a flirtation with the very g 
girl you are commending to me! Now, bait } 
your hook carefully with—” 

‘John, you are absolutely coarse! Talking as } 


if dear little Nina Gillespie were a worm or a fly } 


to be used on a fish-line! I should like to know 3 
why you brought Frank Ralston with you. I 
knew the Gillespies were coming here. I should } 
have written, protesting against Mr. Ralston’s } 
accompanying you, had I known your intention.” ; 
‘‘What is the matter with Frank?’ inquired : 
Wexford. 
‘He is so abominably presuming! Did you} 
meet the Gillespies on the boat this morning?” 
** No—yes—that is, I only know the Colonel 
hy sight. Miss Gillespie was on deck, and ; 
Frank took a great fancy to her. But, Carrie, 3 
she does not wear that diamond on her left } 
hand without a deep and subtle import.”’ } 
‘Her father can eover her with diamonds, if 
he wishes. They ave very wealthy; have trav- 
eled everywhere. They are from California now, 
and spent three months last winter at the Sand- 
wich Islands.” 
‘What a tender mouthful Miss Gillespie would 
make for the natives,’ chuckled Wexford. 
‘Now, John, do be sensible, and try and win 
this sweet girl! I am sure I speak from most 
disinterested motives. I want to see you com- 
fortably settled with a nice wife! Besides, I 
think it high time you made a choice. You are 
growing older aH—” 
‘Carrie,’ Wexford sat very erect as he spoke, § 
“how old am 1?” 3 
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‘‘ Well, let me think,’’ she said, deliberately. 
“T am thirtyfour; you are just thirtyone in 
May.” 

‘‘Do I look decrepit? Is my hair white? 
Do I show sigus of mental decay ?”’ 

“No, no. Why, what is the matter, John?’ 
she cried, half laughing at his earnest manner. 

“ Because—well, no matter! I have been 
reminded so often of advancing years. in the last 
twelve hours, 1 wanted to assure myself that 
dotage had not overtaken me.” 

‘Who in the world has said you were looking 
old ?”’ 

‘*No one; only Miss Gillespie took me to be 
Frank Ralston’s father this morning.” 

‘*Good gracious! How ridiculous! 
thought you did not speak to them.” 

“1 didn’t; but Frank got them chairs, and 
must needs be polite, and so forth.” 

“Just like him.~ He is so politic. 
engaged to Kate Carey ?” 

‘Little Kitty Carey? She is his cousin, you 
know,’ and Wexford looked intently at the 
sun on the water until it must have dazzled his 
sight. 

‘ Nevertheless, he was reported engaged to 
her, and he danced attendance on her all last 
season.” 

‘*Humph! Did he?” 

“You know he did. I used to wonder some- 
times why you did not like Kate yourself. I 
have always thought young Ralston an unprin- 
cipled flirt. 1 have not a doubt Kitty loves him 
to distraction. You remember how he flirted 
with Mamie Carter? It was awful! 1 shall 
warn Nina—” 

“By Jove! you will do nothing of the kind,” 
Wexford cried, warmly. ‘‘ You have no right to 
speak of Frank in this way! Kitty Carey can 
manage her own affairs, I— Hello! What was 
that ?”” 

Mrs. Ballard started also, as a sliding crack- 
ing noise reached them. 

“Tt sounded like someone climbing into this 
verandah from the one beneath. Some boy, 
probably,”’ she said, carelessly, after a moment’s 
pause. ‘And now, I see the Colonel and Mrs. 
Gillespie coming. Nina is not with them. Do 
sit up, John, and try to make yourself interest- 
ing. I want you to like them.” 

There was no escape, and Wexford grumblingly 
braced himself for the trying ordeal. 

At the same time, a youth of prepossessing 
countenance was walking rapidly away from the 
Crossman House, with tingling ears and a face 
still glowing from anger and mortification. It 
was no other than Mr. Francis Ralston, who had 
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been an unwilling listener to the téte-d-téte } able than a sojourn there under Mrs. Ballard’s 


between the brother and sister. 

The verandahs surrounded three sides of the 
hotel, and Ralston was lazily swinging in a ham- 
mock just around the corner from Wexford and 
his sister. He had been half asleep, when he 
was roused by hearing his own name spoken. 


} espionage. 

“An unprincipled flirt.’”’ Those words cut 
Ralston sorely. Kate Carey, indeed! And what 
if he did carry her picture in a medallion on 
his watch-clain and had at present a letter in 
’his pocket from her? If Mrs. Ballard could 
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Even then he lay quiet, hardly realizing that } only see that letter and decipher Miss Carey's 
he could be the objectionable party scornfully } remarkable chirography, he wondered whom she 
referred to by Mrs. Ballard. But a few moments } would decide to be the ‘‘unprincipled flirt.” 

sufficed to make him very uncomfortable. To rise $ Ralston was a sensitive fellow; moreover, he 
and confront them might lead to disagreeable was five years younger than his friend Wexford, 


consequences ; to walk the length of the verandah ; and had not yet learned to bear feminine criticism 


and back would not deceive them as to his close } calmly. He was indignant that Mrs. Ballard should 
proximity. At last, in his dilemma, he stole to 3 speak of him thus, and, furthermore, determine in 
the end of the piazza, climbed the railing, and, } every way to impede his acquaintance with Miss 
by the aid of the column and balustrade, lowered ‘ Gillespie. He drew from his pocket a little scrap 
himself to the verandah below, and from thence $ of blue veil, and laughed aloud as he remembered 
to the ground. It was nota very perilous descent ’ the incident of the morning. It was a grim laugh, 
—the small boys reveled in such feats of daring. ’ however, and implied an intention of revenge 
But it was not a very pleasant thing to do when } rather than a mirthful memory. 
one felt the eyes of a great many people might ; Then he suddenly began to look about, to find 
be upon one, wondering why a handsome youth, { that indignation combined with a rapid pace had 
clad in dark-blue flannel and wearing a straw 3 taken him far up the shore of the bay and quite 
hat, should be forced to climb a porch rather } out of sight of the Crossman House. He was 
than use the stairway. It looked strange, to say } glad of it; at this moment he hated the Cross- 
the least; and Francis Ralston was one of those ’man House, as representative of Mrs. Ballard 
men who never like to appear ridiculous or ‘and his recent chagrin, 
eccentric. Fortunately, few witnessed his dis- ; Beyond him, the shore rose for a short distance 
comfiture. He paused when some distance from ; in a miniature bluff, and Ralston fancied there 
the house, to examine his garments, afraid they ‘ was a sheltered nook beneath, if one could reach 
must have suffered in his rapid descent. Finding : it by a venturous step on a little sand-bar that 
they had sustained little injury, he walked on, * intervened, running out into the water. 
vexed and sore in spirit, making a dozen different Exploring was one of Ralston’s delights. He 
resqlutions, with which mingled a strong desire ; made the venturous step and paused in the 
in some way to interfere with Mrs. Ballard’s } midst of the sand-bar to survey his haven, when 
future enjoyment. $a sight met his eyes which transfixed him: 
He had consented to join John Wexford in ‘a boat was riding the waves, tied to an oar that 
spending his vacation at Alexandria Bay, because : had been wedged in between two or three rocks ; 
he was attached to his old friend, and, for the >a shawl of gay hue lay on the sand, across it 
past three summers, they had always spent their ; a small guitar, and a book was stretched open 


vacations together. 
Until he reached the Bay, he did not know 


Wexford expected to meet his sister. Even then } 


he felt that her presence would only enliven 
their sojourn. Wexford laughingly said: ‘Carrie 
js here without her husband, so you can become 
her chevalier and abet her in her picnics, straw- 
rides, and so forth, while I shall fish, row, and 
take mine ease.” 

Now, matters had assumed an entirely new 
aspect: Mrs. Ballard was evidently bent on 
a matrimonial scheme regarding her brother. 
Ralston could not decide what the effect might 
be on Wexford. It would hardly surprise him 


‘ over the strings of the instrument; beyond lay 
; @ dainty sailor-hat wound about with a blue veil, 
and sitting on a rock at the edge of the water 
s was Miss Nina Gillespie, wholly unconscious of 
\ his gaze; for, with her pretty boating-dress well 
tucked up, she was paddling her little white feet 
in the water and singing softly. 
$ Close at hand stood her tennis-shoes, foaming 
over with her dainty hose, and a glimmer of silk 
garter and scarlet ribbon making an effective bit 
of color against the gray rock. She looked so 
; childishly happy, that Ralston felt guilty at 
having discovered her, and was about to turn 
quietly away when he was seized with that 
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to have John propose their leaving Alexandria ; tantalizing sensation in the nose that prefaces 
Bay at onze, and this would be more unaccept- 


; what Dundreary terins ‘‘a magnificent sneeze.” 
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It took him so unawares, that he had no time ; duction, under the circumstances,” said Ralston. 
to make use of any of the preventives recom- ; with grim humor, as he wrung the water from 
mended, and he awoke a tremendous echo as the : his hair. “If you will believe it now, this 
sneeze burst forth. : pitiably damp object is Francis Ralston, of 

The girl sprang to her feet with a scream, ; Cincinnati, Ohio, and 1 think I am addressing 
and, in the violent start, brushed one little shoe» ‘ Miss Gillespie.” 
with its burden of hose and garter, into the; ‘Yes. But I am so ashamed, and—and—”’ 
water. $she stammered, and looked on the verge of 

“Pardon me. I beg— I never meant—’’ } tears. 
Ralston began, entreatingly. **Don't feel that way about it; it was all my 

She confronted him a moment, crimson with } fault,” said Ralston, shivering a little. For, no 
shame. ; matter how warm the atmosphere, it is not 

‘‘Oh, go away—please, please do!’’ she burst pleasant to indulge in a plunge-bath without 
forth. ‘“I— Qh, dear—oh!”’ warning. 

Then, suddenly catching sight of her shoe as ‘No, no, It was so foolish of me, to want 
it floated away, she exclaimed: $to paddle in the water. And now you are 

“My shoe! my shoe! Oh, what will become { shivering; you will take cold. There is my 
of me?” shawl. Oh, is there nothing I can do?” 

“«T will get it,’ cried Ralston, eagerly; ‘stay “Yes,” said Ralston, ‘“‘there is something 
where you are. Let me take the boat.” I would be everlastingly grateful to you for doing. 

He dashed past her, and, springing into the You have a dry handkerchief: if I ay wipe my 
little craft, pushed out toward the floating shoe. ; face on it, I shall be your debtor for life.”’ 

It was a goodly distance in advance of him, ; ‘‘ How thoughtless of me!" she cried, giving 
bobbing along in an aggravating way, a glimmer ; him a seven-inch square of linen, of which it is 
of ribbon floating on the water in its wake. honest to admit Ralston made the very best use 

Now he neared it, now he reached for it, ;and assumed a less moist, if not a decidedly 
when it gave an elusive dip and got beyond him. ; more cheerful, countenance. 

But he was not to be outdone by a little “T have lost my hat. It will be food for 
leather and elastic. He persevered; at length, } fishes in a short time,” he said, with smiling 
he surely had it within his grasp; and he heard resignation, as he thrust the handkerchief in 
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the girl give a little hysterical ery of delight— } his damp pocket. 
when he leaned too far, and, in endeavoring ai “Oh, dear! How will you get back to the 
recover his balance, plunged head foremost into ; hotel? And I had forgotten—the shoe is here— 
the water, grasping frantically at the floating } but—” 
shoe. She sank suddenly down on a rock close at 
$ hand, looking blankly at the empty tennis-shoe. 
Her lip quivered, while blush after blush passed 
Wits the first surprise and shock of the cold $ painfully over her face. Ralston felt equally 
water, Ralston sank, but, a moment later, struck 3 embarrassed, but wisely remained silent. 
out for the shore. He was an excellent swim- ; Finally, she looked up at him, and, dropping her 
mer, and caught at the rope of the boat and $ arms at her side, said, half defiantly: 
towed that with him. He had never released “T don’t care !”’ 
his hold on the shoe; and, reaching the bank “That is the most sensible remark I ever 
some’ distance beyond the sheltered nook, he? heard a young woman make under trying cir- 
managed to secure the boat. He then shook ; cumstances,” cried Ralston, relieved at her tone. 
himself like a huge Newfoundland dog, feeling «If you take my advice, you will continue in 
very chilly and uncomfortable. that frame of mind! Let me get the other shoe 
The girl came running toward him, regardless } and your traps and bring them here. I will get 
of the rough beach which cut her tender feet. the oar which you fortunately used as an anchor. 
“‘Oh,”’ she cried, breathlessly, ‘‘ you are safe! $ I will put you in the boat and you can row back, 
I never was so frightened in my life. Suppose} and no one be the wiser for your loss and my 
you had not known how to swim. It was awful } misfortune.” 
—and all about that paltry shoe, How can “But what will you do? Walk to the hotel 
I thank you? I—I don’t even know you,” she } bareheaded and in wet clothes? I will not hear ° 
added, suddenly b ing ¢ ious and blushing 3 of that.’’ 
scarlet. “‘T.am very tough; it won’t harm me,” he 
‘‘No; 1 hardly had time for a formal intro- ; said. 
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‘*No; it would be the basest ingratitude on} ‘Taro is a weed that the natives cultivate. 
my part, after all you have done, to permit it,’’ ; It grows like a beet and in marshy land. The 
she cried, with a girlish exaggeration which ; people live in and about their Taro-patches 
made him smile. and use this little instrument, and so it is called 

‘*T was the chief cause of the catastrophic,’ 7 Taro-patch fiddle. This is one of the native 
he replied. “1 should have minded my own} songs.’ And, touching the strings, she sang 
affairs. But no matter; I will get the things.” } softly some unintelligible syllables to their 

He came back, carrying the little musical ‘ accompaniment. 
instrument, the book, shawl, and remaining oar. { Ralston forgot his own situation—forgot that 

“I have a suggestion to make, Mr. Francis,” his cravat was spreading its color over his shirt- 
Miss Gillespie said, shyly, and Ralston was { front, that his clothes were partaking of that 
unkind enough to let her mistake in his cogno- } prerogative of shrinkage granted to flannel. He 


men pass unnoticed, since his Christian name 
slipped so sweetly from her lips. ‘I know of 
a little pier below the hotel, where we can land 
and walk to the house almost unnoticed. Will 
you go with me?” 

‘You are very kind. To be honest, there is 
one thing I dread more than the walk. Perhaps 
you do not know the nature of flannel clothes? 
I have no desire to dry out before I reach the 
hotel.” 

‘‘Oh, I see,” she said, trying to repress a 
smile. 

‘« Now, I will rig the vessel while you—replace 
your shoes,” he said, with becoming gravity. 
And he went to busy himself arranging her 
belongings in the boat. 

In a few moments, she stood beside him. 
helped her to her place and pushed the little 
boat out of the shady nook into the sunlight. 
Then, as they looked hack on the scene of their 
late adventure, their eyes met, and the girl broke 
into irrepressible laughter. Ralston was not 
slow in joining her. 

“Oh, if you could see how funny you look!’ 
she gasped. ‘I know it is horrible of me, but I 
should laugh if you were my grandfather. Oh, 
it is awful, awful! But I can’t help it, when I 
think how you looked as you went under.” 

‘*IT am glad you can laugh,” he answered. 
** Did it strike you that you were a great stickler 
for conventionalities when you demanded a 
formal introduction ?” 

“J do not know what I said. It was altogether 
the most absurd thing that ever happened to me,”’ 
she returned. 

“It is a delightful absurdity. I, for one, 
shall not regret it,” said Ralston, gallantly. 
“And now let me ask, Miss Gillespie, what is 
the little instrument you have in your lap.” 

‘“‘This,’”’ she replied, running her fingers over 
.the strings and emitting a sweet chord, “is a 
Taro-patch fiddle, brought from the Sandwich 
Islands, where I spent last winter.” 

‘“‘Why is it calleda fiddle? Itis like a guitar. 
And why ‘Taro-patch’ ? ” 


He 3 


$ was lifted above such mundane trifles, and the 
t spell was only broken when they reached the 
pier. 
‘Miss Gillespie,’ said he, ‘‘ we have friends 
in common at the Crossman House, and in all 
likelihood the introduction you deemed so neces- 
sary will take place.” 
‘- Please do not remind me of that silly speech 
again,” she pleaded. : 
‘I was going to suggest, for the sake of con- 
3 ventionality, that we meet as strangers to-night 
> and never divulge a word of this eventful after- 
§ noon.” 
; ‘‘Thank you very much. It is a compact 
; between us, then. You will be silent regarding 
} my conduet ?” 
“Jt is a compact, and [ trust will effectually 
} seal our friendship. Thank you, Miss Gillespie,”’ 
} he replied, with a gravity only half assumed. 
; They parted, taking different approaches to 
; the hotel, and Ralston reached the privacy of his 
room without comment upon his hatless condi- 
tion. 
$ Miss Gillespie, in her apartment, made a 
$ somewhat enigmatical statement to her own 
; image in the mirror. 
: Didn’t he look absurd? but so handsome, 
> even when so very wet.” Then, as her eyes fell 
3 on the diamond ring which Wexford had deplored 
} earlier in this narrative, she paused and bit her 
lip reflectively, then added: **No; 1 shall not 
tell even Russell about this. It was a promise 
nade, and I must keep my word.”’ 
* * x * » * 
As Ralston anticipated, he was formally intro- 
duced to Miss Gillespie that evening by Mrs. 
Ballard; and even that discerning chaperone 
failed to detect any sign of mutual understand- 
ing between the pair. Miss Gillespie was look- 
ing very lovely in a white dress, the tint of her 
neck and arms glimmering softly through its 
delicate lace trimmings. Her dusky hair was 
caught back with a band of brilliant stones and 
coiled in a low knot on her neck, and her eyes 
jy were like sturs. She carried a large fan of 
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white feathers, fingering the ivory handle with ; imagine Wexford, the Colonel, and Mrs. Gillespie 
the same indolent grace with which she had ; wafted off by any such ethereal agency. Nor was 
touched the Taro-patch fiddle. } he comforted by Mrs. Ballard when she said: 
Somewhat to Ralston’s surprise, Wexford; ‘Johnand Nina went out on the water, | think. 
betrayed a lazy inclination to show Miss Gilles- } Mrs. Gillespie has retired; I said I would 
pie a certain degree of attention. He talked ; chaperone Nina. 
more than usual in his droll manner, calling } Ralston?’’ 
forth silvery peals of laughter from the young; Raiston was rapidly growing to dislike Mrs. 
lady. Mrs. Ballard, whose acquaintance seemed ‘ Ballard. He turned away, so vexed he could 
unlimited among the hotel guests, was helping? hardly repress an impatient exclamation. He 
the young people to organize an impromptu hop, ; could not understand Wexford’s conduct. What 
and demanded Ralston’s assistance, complain- ; would his cousin say? And suddenly he felt in 
ing that her brother never danced. Ralston : his pocket for her letter, remembering afterward 
approached Miss Gillespie as she sat near Wex-? that it was lying soaked in the pocket of his 
ford, her father and mother a short distance ; flannel suit. Well, there was no more to be 
from them. The first strains of «My Queen’’ ; had of Miss Gillespie's society that evening, so 
were being drawn forth from a piano, with the} Ralston lighted a cigarette and strolled out into 
usual emphasis which accompanies an effort to: the night. The moon was high in the heavens 


Lovely girl; is she not, Mr. 


make that instrument essay the réle of an: 
orchestra. For the first time that evening, Rals- ; 
ton permitted a conscious glance to meet Miss $ 
Gillespie’s as he bowed and asked her to waltz 3 
with him. She looked at him with a half-mis- § 
chievous smile which showed her comprehension : 
of the meaning in his eyes. Then the diamond $ 
on her left hand flashed, as she gently swayed 
her fan and answered : : 
“I have forsworn waltzing, Mr. Fran—Rals- : 
ton.” She stopped to bite her lip over her’ 
blunder, then added: ‘I will be glad to dance 
the Lancers with you.” 
‘“‘Thanks; then we will have the music as? 
soon as possible,’ Ralston said. : 
“Oh, Mr. Ralston, won’t you go ask that poor ° 
little wall-flower yonder to waltz?’ asked Mrs. } 
Ballard, bustling up to him. ‘Then I will § 
introduce you to Miss Grant. She is the belle } 
of the house.” 
So Ralston was forced to move away, leaving ' 
Wexford téte-d-téte with this charming girl. ' 
A galop and another waltz followed before the $ 
Lancers, and then he eagerly sought Miss Gil- 
lespie; but she had vanished. Ralston was‘ 
ready to believe Miss Gillespie might have been 
carried away on a moonbeam, but he refused to ‘ 
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} her garter. 


and Ralston in a mood for self-communion. He 
walked until once more he saw in the soft light 
the nook and treacherous little sand-bar of the 
afternoon’s adventure. Once more he conjured 
up the vision of the girl in her pretty boating- 
dress, the dark hair blown about her anxious. 
face, as she bent toward him, crying: ‘‘Oh, you 
are safe !”” 

As he stood thus, a sound struck his ear. 
Across the water, came the tinkling notes of the 
Taro-patch fiddle, mingling with Miss Gillespie's 
sweet voice. Knowing Wexford to be rowing the 
boat, a sudden anger possessed Ralston, and he 
turned to retrace his steps, when he noticed 
some shining object lying just at his feet. He 
stooped and picked it up. It was soft and had 
a glimmer of scarlet ribbon on it, and formed 
the emblem of eternity. Ralston smiled. ‘‘Honi 
soit qui mal y pense,’’ he murmured. ‘It is 
I must have saved it with the shoe 
to drop it here. I suppose I ought to return lost 
property, but, under the circumstances, I think 
I shall be justified in keeping this souvenir of 
the afternoon’s adventure.” 

He put the small relic in his pocket and 
strolled away. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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“Lire in the country is a dream of perpetual 
happiness.” So read the newspaper extract that 
Harry Perkins was pondering over; and he was 


so much impressed by it that he read it aloud to ; 


his wife along with the half-column of similar 
sentiments which followed it. 

Evidently, the writer had become enamored of 
farm-life, in theory if not in practice. 

‘Now, Anna,” said Mr. Perkius, crossing his 
legs and throwing himself back in his chair, as 


he invariably did when he was commencing an 
That fel- ; 


argument, ‘that sounds promising! 


low knows what he is talking about. And you 


know how we have always thought we should 
Fresh milk that has not > 
passed through the milkman’s manipulations; , 
butter, golden as buttercups; strawberries every ; 
morning for breakfast; chickens of one’s own } 


enjoy the country. 


raising; honey fresh from the comb; pure air 
and water; natural society, no gossip. Anna, 


the experiment is worth trying.” 

« But, Henry, you have a good situation, and 
the children are at school, and you don't know 
">? 


anything about farming! 
«Do you take me for a fool, Anna Perkins?” 


cried her husband, indignantly. <‘‘ Don't you 
suppose I have got brains enough to learn, if 
indeed there is anything to learn? Don’t you 


think I am as bright a man, naturally, as old > 


Ducy, who brings us our cabbages, or the red- 


haired milkman, who brings butter and eggs and . 


charges five per cent. more for them because he 
knows they are fresh? Humph! fresh! If he 
knows they are, it is more than we know when 
we come to use them.” 

“‘Oh, of course, Henry; you know enough in 
your way,’ said his wife. 
to me that you can know much about farming, 
having never had any experience.” 

“T can learn. 
weeks’ time as much as any of those old rural 
clodhoppers know, and I have a mind to try it. 
It would be good for the children. The change 
of air would benefit my lungs, and you would 
get fat, Anna, on the new milk and the good 
things generally.” 

Mrs. Perkins shook her head doubtfully, but 
Perkins was sanguine, and that very day he saw 
a real-estate agent who had for sale a farm so 
nearly approaching the condition of the Garden 
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} of Eden before it became infested with snakes 
} that Perkins went out to look at it and concluded 
; to invest four thousand dollars in it. 
‘‘Real estate,’ said the agent, “is by all 
, means the safest of investments. Railroad bonds 
;are ticklish, savings-banks are risky because 
» Canada is so near, and it takes a small fortune 
; to buy a hundred-dollar Government bond ; and 
{as for mining-stocks—why, a man must be 
;mad as a March hare to think of them! But 
real estate, my dear sir, real estate is right there 
every time! It can’t be stolen, and you have 
, got it where you can see it. And farming is the 
noblest and most independent life in the world.” 
Mr. Perkins became the proprietor of Walnut 
Dell farm and took his family thither. Why it 
was called ‘‘ Walnut Dell’ it would have puzzled 
a philosopher to determine, since the nearest 
: approach to a walnut-tree on the premises was 
; a horse-chestnut which looked as if the ‘sere 
; and yellow leaf” had overtaken it in its prime. 
3 It had a discouraged appearance, and so had 
; everything else about Walnut Dell farm. But 
) this was owing, Mr. Perkins informed his wife, 
: to the fact that, since the owner died, two years 
: ago, the place had been rented, and it was a well- 
’ known truth that nobody ever took much interest 
: in a place which was hired. 
‘We'll soon slick it up and make things 
> boom!’ said Perkins, rubbing his’ hands. 
. You'll have a flower-garden on the lawn, Anna, 
;and I shall raise peas and cucumbers and cel- 
/ery and—by George, we'll send some in to 
; Brown! Brown has laughed at the idea of my 
; turning farmer, and I shall make him laugh on 
; the other side of his face !’’ 
It was early in April when Mr. Perkins took 
: possession of his estate, and he set at once to 
> work to get things in trim. 
He bought a horse and hired an Irishman, and 
2 the two set about ploughing the ground for the 
2 early vegetables. But the horse did not believe 
: in early vegetables. He preferred to stand still 
3 and chew his bit and stamp his forefect viciously 
‘and let the plough rest in the furrow. Perkins 
exerted his powers of persuasion, but all in 
vair. The horse only planted his feet more 
; firmly and declined to move on. Then Perkins 
; tried the whip. The Irishman tried profanity. 
$The animal was proof against both. Perkins 
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took him by the bit and offered to help him by ; way of things.. And all I can do is to set ’em 


pulling with all his might at his head. The, 


horse declined the offer with thanks. 


The sun was hot, mosquitoes were plentiful 
The neigh- } take it early in the morning, while it is cool, and 
bors gathered to see the circus and brought their 


and attended strictly to business. 


gave some advice. A good deal of it was 


; out right side down; but it'll be a tormented 
‘hard job!’ 
’ “Pllhelp you,” said the dutiful wife. «We'll 


before anybody gets round. I wouldn't let 


for it might make him have less respect for you. 


dogs with them. All of them—except the dogs— Patrick know anything about it, if I were you, 
5 


tried and proved ineffectual. At last, Perkins 
got mad and indulged in some forcible remarks. 
Mrs. Perkins, with the baby in her arms, 
appeared on the scene and asked Perkins what 
he thought of himself for giving way so, and 
she asked him where he expected to go to when 
he died, both of which conundrums only made 
him the madder. 

“Prick his hind leg with a penknife,” said an 


old teamster who was passing by with a load of 


fence-rails and climbed over the fence to see 
what was going on. 
fail to start ’em.” 
And Perkins pricked the hind leg as directed. 
The effect was electrical. The horse elevated his 
heels, gave a snort, and plunged off down the 
field, and Perkins went up in the air as if shot 
from a pop-gun, and came down in a ditch a rod 


off, and was hauled out by the crowd, half suf- ; 


focated with the muddy water. The horse kept 
right on till he came to a stone wall, where he 
left the plough, and struck a bee-line for the barn 
of his former owner, where he brought up all 
right in due time, sweaty, but triumphant. 

Perkins gave his original proprietor ten dol- 
lars to take him back and hired his ploughing 
done He considered it cheaper. 

He bought some books on farming and worked 
hy their instructions. He did not take any 
stock in the advice of the old hayseedy fellows 
who lived around in that vicinity; he believed 
in seience. 

He planted his early beans and peas and corn, 
and every day he went to see if they were com- 
ing up. At last, he was rewarded by seeing the 
first green shoots of the peas, and the next day 
the ground began to crack open and rise up, and 
lo, the beans appeared ! 

But what was Perkins’s consternation to per- 
ceive that the beans themselves—the beans 
he had planted—had: come right out of the 
ground on top of the shoots! 

He told his wife about it, with great distress 
of mind. 

“It must be that I put too much phosphate in 
the hill, and it has blown them right out of the 
earth. Now, those beans should have staid in 


the ground for the plants to have rooted in and | 
got their neurishment from. 


‘““Never knowed that to} 


He would think that you did not know how to 
plant things.” 

So, in the early morning, Mr. Perkins and his 
wife went out into the field and began trans- 
planting the beans and sticking the bean end 
down into the ground. 

Of course, one never can do anything pri- 
vately if one tries, and old Farmer Jones cut 
across lots, from driving the oxen off to pasture, 
and came down upon Perkins and his wife before 
they saw him. 

‘‘What in natur’ are you two a-doing?” asked 
> he, turning over his quid and adding a fresh 
’ morsel of tobacco to it, by way of assisting his 
§ understanding. 
$  « My—er—my beans had a little too much 
‘ phosphate in the hills,’ stammered Perkins, 
‘and they came up wrong end first, and we 
thought we'd set ’em down right—”’ 
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¢ ‘Land of Goshen! said Farmer Jones. 
i «Strange that folks can be so ‘tarnal green! 
Why, beans allers come up that way. Where 
‘ have you been all your life that you don't know 
beans?” 


> 


; Mr. Perkins never liked to hear anything 
3 about beans afterward; but all the old resi- 
dents of the Walnut Dell farm vicinity always 
instanced him when there was anything said 
about the farming operations of city-bred men. 
, Perkins next invested in hens. He read a 
* hook on poultry which set forth the advantages 


of hen-farming in glowing colors. A man could 
2 realize two dollars a year on each hen, so of 
course it followed that, with a thousand hens, he 
; could make two thousand dollars; and so on in 
3 like ratio. But he listened to his wife’s advice 
and began modestly. He could work up to some- 
thing big by degrees, she told him, if he found 
that the business paid. 

He purchased twenty hens, and they went 
right to business at once and scratched out ten 
dollars’ worth of dahlia-bulbs and about a peck 
’ of gladiolas and all the choice seeds which Mrs. 

Perkins had planted with so much care in her 
flower-beds. 

And by and by Perkins thought he would set 
a hen. Chickens were such lovely and interest- 
ing creatures! So he put fifteen eggs in a box, 
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pecked the skin off his wrist veal then flew into $ got his eyesight rubbed back again. ‘That is 
his face and broke five of the eggs and screeched } what the book says. Strange that 1 did not de 
bloody murder and exhibited signs of total } that at first!” 
depravity of temper, and finally flew through} So Mr. Perkins proceeded to tie it. The cow 
the wood-shed window into the top of the horse- : evidently did not relish this method of being 
chestnut tree, where she sat all day, and would 3 anchored to herself, and she lifted her ‘foot and 
not be poked out with a fishing-pole or stoned ; sent the milk-pail spinning across the yard, and 
out by any number of stones hurled in her the half-pint of milk that was in it spattered 
direction. And Mr. Perkins told his wife that} over the front of Mrs. Perkins’s brown silk 
probably the reason she would not ‘“set’’ was ; dress. 
that the man who sold her to him had been a; ‘Oh, the burningshame!”’ cried Bridget. ‘All 
cheat and sold hens that had never been taught that illigant milk wasted !”’ 
to ‘‘set.” $ «There is enough more,’”’ said Mr. Perkins, 
Perkins’s next venture was a cow, ‘a gentle ; ‘but the cow does not like having her tail tied to 
creature and a great milker and a pet for women her own leg. Let me see; is it possible I have 
and children,” said the mild-mannered old ; misunderstood the meaning of the author of this 
granger of whom our hero purchased her. ¢ book? I must have. It reads thus: ‘Tie the 
So, when Perkins got her home, Mrs. Perkins ; tail to the leg.’ It must mean to the leg of the 
and the hired girl and the two boys and the } milker. Of course that is what it means! How 
by 
; 
3 





baby all came out to see her. ; stupid of me not to understand. Bridget, you 
‘« We'll have bread and milk for supper,” said } bring me a piece of line, and I'll fix her.” 
Mrs. Perkins. ‘It'll be so nice to know just what 3 Bridget brought the line, and Perkins took a 
we're eating. No filthy adulteration! I declare, ; twist with it around the animal’s tail and 
1 am quite in love with her already. She has; secured it to his own leg. 
beautiful eyes and such handsome antlers !”’ a ‘*Now she’s all right,’ said he. ‘Anna, 
“Them is horns, ma‘am,”’ said Biddy, the } you may sing a little, I guess. Something soft 
hired girl, “and foine ones, too! And faith, 1} and soothing, to show her that we are her 
never seen any finer in this counthry.” friends.” 
“Can you milk her?’ asked Mrs. Perkins, As he spoke, he put his leg forward to sit 
addressing her husband a little doubtfully. * down, and the motion tightened the line on the 
‘Milk her? Of course 1 can,” said Mr. Per-; animal's tail. She gave a leap forward and 
kins. “Here are the directions in this book on ; upward, vented a loud and angry roar, and over 
dairying.” And, pulling a book from his pocket, ; the wall she went, and streaked it through the 
he began to read: ‘“ ‘Always be gentle with a ’ back yard with Perkins in her wake like the 
cow. Never speak loud or cross. She will; tender to a locomotive. 
yield her milk more readily if the milker sings} ‘‘Tarnation!”’ yelled Perkins, frantically. 
or whistles while performing the operation of § This wild exclamation was wrung from him by 
milking. Sit well forward, and keep the pail $ the cow’s dashing against one of the beehives. 
just in front of the hind legs. If the animal } By a mighty effort, Perkins wrenched his leg 
whisks her tail so as to be troublesome, tie it to’? free, and the cow, thus set at liberty, leaped the 
the leg.’ There, Anna, what can be easier than } back-yard fence and went off down the road, 
that? You can hum some soothing tune, I will 3 With the bees in hot pursuit. 
whistle, and we shall succeed as well as if we Perkins picked himself up and limped into the 
had been born farmers.” house, where his wife did him up in arnica and 
Perkins placed himself in position on an } cotton-batting and put him to bed. 
inverted feed-box and started up his whistling, } Next morning, a neighbor brought home the 
and Mrs. Perkins began to hum. The hired girl } cow, considerably swollen around the eyes and 
stood with her hands on her hips, and the two with the end of her tail amputated. 
young members of the Perkins family looked on; ‘‘ Keep her, keep her!”’ said Perkins. « You're 
with eager delight. ; welcome to her. I never want to set eyes on 
The cow looked surprised. She stopped chew-} her! And Walnut Dell is for sale. I am going 
ing her cud and turned out the whites of her } back to the city. Country air don’t agree with 
eyes, as she glanced apprehensively behind her. } me. Nobody is fit to live here but some old 
She fetched her tail a vicious switch and knocked } mossback that has been bred to the business.”’ 
the glasses out of Perkins’s spectacles and filled} And the reader will appreciate the Christian 
his eyes with strong-smelling dust. } character of Mrs. Perkins, when we say that she 
**T must tie her tail,’’ said he, after he had » refrained from exclaiming: ‘1 told you so.”’ 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Mrs. LypGaTE was descending the terrace- 
steps, on her way through the elm-tree alley 
to the garden and shrubberies. There was not 


a soul in sight, and she was glad of a little ; 


solitude; for, since she had come to her father’s 


country-seat, her society-loviny mother had kept 


the house so full of guests that, between her 
duties as assistant hostess and other imperative 


claims on her time, the young widow had scarcely | 


been able to find « moment to herself. 

This morning, most of the visitors had 
departed, and those left were either elderly 
people wno preferred the quiet of their own 


rooms during the early hours of the summer { 


afternoon or young couples who could be trusted 
to amuse themselves for awhile. 


As Jeanie reached the foot of the steps, her } 


six-year-old boy came bounding round the corner 
of the house in hot haste, crying: 

* Mamma! 
gates, and Mr. Effington was going by. 


mamma ! 


—it’s shady all the way. I told him I knew 


you would let me; but he said I must come : 


and ask you.” 


«I hope you would have done so in any case,”’ ‘ 


returned his mother, gently. 
“Oh, I—well, I hope so. 


weakness of the flesh under strong temptation. 

‘Where is Mr. Effington ?’”’ his mother asked, 
not feeling it necessary to enlarge, just then, on 
the necessity of not forgetting—indeed, fully 


occupied in hiding her amusement at the small : 


man’s words and manner. 


“Oh, he’s coming; let’s go and meet him. / 
He said we'd go through the grounds to the : 


grove—it’s shorter,” cried Jack, all eagerness 
again as he pulled at his mother’s hand, to draw 
her toward the avenue. ‘Oh, there he is! 
Mr. Effington, mamma says I may go—I knew 
she would.” 

The handsome young artist came up and 
saluted Mrs. Lydgate, disclaimed any thanks 
for taking Jack, declaring that he was glad 
to have his society: whereat Jack swelled with 
pride and immediately stood on one leg with 


I was down near the : 
He } 
says I may go with him, over the hill to Royston $ 


Only, when a: 
fellow’s in a hurry, he might forget,’’ rejoined ‘ 
truthful Jack, sobering down for an instant ‘ 
from his excitement to contemplate the possible ! 


ihe waved the other in the air with an agility 
‘ which the bird might nave envied. 

i The pair watching laugheu at his antics, then 
remained conversing fo: a few moments while he 
} ran into the house wo bring his mother a basket, 
she having been suddenly inspired with the idea 
‘ of going down \v the brook, to gather some 
rushes and other wild plants that grew there 
in profusion. 

The boy soon \cxurned, and Effington, having 
made his adieu, regarded the embrace with 
which mother and child parted with a certain 
; vague feeling of envy. Indeed, for a few 
moments after they started, Jack might have 
; thought him a very silent companion if he had 
not himself been talking all the while. However, 
Effington soon roused himself from his fancies 


> to remember that he was speculating on matters 
‘which might concern his friend Torrance, but 


certainly did not regard him who had only 
known Mrs. Lydgate for a couple of months. 

Meanwhile, that lady made her way through 
‘the shrubberies to the grove that stretched 
to the foot of the hill along which the flower- 
‘ bordered brook ran impetuous and swift. 

She filled the basket, and then went back 
: through the shrubberies, meaning to go directly 
into the house. ; 

But just where the long old-fashioned garden 
ended and the thickets and trees began, stood 
a delightful vine-covered arbor which was a 
‘ favorite retreat of hers, and she could not resist 
‘ entering. 

; She sat down, and at first began idly arranging 
‘ the rushes, but presently forgot them—and the 
fact that she might be needed indoors—in deep 
; earnest meditation. 
Jeanie Lydgate was not yet five-and-twenty, 
‘ but she had been a widow for more than four 
( years. Until the previous winter, she had gone 
{ little in society even since her period of mourning 
ended, but had yielded at length to the persuasion 
{ of friends and more to the decree of her mother, 
To this latter force, she would probably have 
been obliged to submit a good while before, had 
{ not the autocratic lady found ample occupation 
‘in marrying-off her two younger daughters. 
; In reality, Jeanie’s own marriage had been a 
; good deal owing to the maternal influence, though 


as much ease as a stork could have done, while { its brief course had held quiet happiness enough, 
5 








MOTHER. 


adored as she was by her middle-aged husband } 
—who, besides being an exceptionally handsome § 
man, possessed talent and reputation sufficient 
to convince a girl whose heart had never really 3 
wakened that he was the realization of her vague 3 
maidenly dreams. But he passed out of this 
sphere, leaving Jeanie rich in worldly goods— 
richer in the possession of a little son whom she 
idolized; and, when widow’s-weeds had been for 
a good while put aside and Mrs. Drayton had 
her mind at leisure, that tactician decided it 


of shock ; but, as she grew accustomed to it, she 
could not help admitting that she liked and 
admired him exceedingly ; and this, her mother 
declared, was as much as any woman needed to 
feel toward a future husvand: and, judging by 
the light of her own experience, Jeanie honestly 
supposed that it was. 

The next few months were all hurry and 
confusion to her; Torrance overwhelmed her 
with delicate attentions which 
easily—and, perhaps, had no mind to—refuse. 


she could not 


would be a wicked misuse of precious gifts to? Then, somehow, she suddenly perceived that 
let Jeanie’s youth and beauty waste longer in} relations and friends acted as if they expected 


retirement. }an engagement to be announced, and felt half 


‘The acute matron had.a passion for marrying- ; frightened. At this crisis, that female Napoleon, 
off her fledgelings, aud had shown herself as 3 her mother, came to the fore, declaring that she 


anxious as if they were penniless, instead of} had given the man every encouragement and 


the daughters of a wealthy man. She had } 
provided spouses for her sons, too, and was that 
miracle—a mother-in-law warmly beloved. She 
could no more tolerate the idea of a widow in 
her family than she could a spinster; so Jeanie 
was introduced anew to society, thongh without ; 
having any inkling of the maternal designs. 
Society was exceedingly happy to welcome 
back the young woman, with her beauty and : 
her wealth—and a very brilliant season she } 
had; though, in spite of much real enjoyment, ; 
Jeanie often longed for the quiet of the past few 
years, the leisure for bcoks, music, and painting 
—above all, the ability to keep small Master Jack 3 
constantly at her side—and secretly determined 
that, another winter, she would find courage to 
resist even her mother, in order to guard against 
such complete absorption of her time. But Mrs. 
Drayton intended, before that period, to see 
Jeanie safe in the guardianship of an unexcep- 
tionable husband; and when, in February, 
Herbert Torrance returned from the South and 
joined the young widow’s numerous train of 
admirers, the mother’s Machiavelian intuitions 
assured her that she had found the fitting mate 


ee 
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for her charge. 

Only thirty, more than ordinarily good-looking, } 
money, excellent family, a reputation for clever- § 
ness, the best match of the season in every way: } 
what more could anxious parent desire? 

Like a wise man, Torrance made a confidante > 
of Mrs. Drayton. She knew his hopes and 3 
wishes in regard to Jeanie almost as soon 7 
he discovered them—and that was the second 
time he ever set eyes on the bewitching creature ; 


> country-house. 
5 


she was no longer a girl to be able to plead 
thoughtlessness. Then Torrance pressed his 
suit with a fervor and eloquence which 
only made*Jeanie feel sympathy and dread to 
hurt him, but moved her sufficiently half to per- 
suade her that her own heart was really touched. 

Yet, to a certain extent, she held firm; by 


not 


> spring, she had been urged into a conditional 


engagement; but she would go no further; each 
was to have six months’ space for consideration. 
It was the end of June now. During the 


5 last six weeks, Jeanie had been at her father’s 


Torrance was visiting his sister, 
whose place adjoined the Draytons’; and, after 
this period of gayety and absorption, Jeanie had 
wakened to the fact that everybody, from Herbert 
Torrance and her mother to the furthest relation 
on every side—including her dead husband’s, 
who seemed as much pleased as the rest— 
appeared to consider her irrevocably bound ; 
of late, even hints that the marriage was looked 
for early in the autumn were thrust on her and 
added to her rapidly-growing trouble. 

For, as time had gone on, Jeanie’s heart had 
not warmed toward her lover: as his character 
showed more clearly, she saw faults the hardest 
for her to bear—jealousy and a tyrannical dis- 
position. Beside the fears these qualities roused, 
she dreaded the thought of giving up her freedom, 
and other impulses, less tangible, unavowed even, 
made her begin to see how greatly she had erred 
in temporizing, thereby placing herself in a 
position which gave all her advisers such a hold 
on her. 

An hour passed, and Jeanie’s unquiet reverie, 


and the pair were firm allies long before the} growing ever deeper, rendered her so unconscious 
young widow had thought of marrying Herbert Sof the lapse of time that she was fairly startled 
Torrance more than any other man—and that } when she heard Jack call: 

‘““Mamma! mamma! where are you?” 


‘“‘ Here, darling,’ she answered, rising quickly, 


was not at all. ; 
The idea, when first presented, gave her a sort } 
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glad to be brought out of her meditations, espe- ; 
cially by that voice. 3 
She hurried forward; but, before she could ; 
pass the clump of trees, Jack had bounded ; 
toward her, crying excitedly : 
“Such a splendid time as we had! 
you'd only been along, mamma!”’ 
‘““What a hot dusty little boy,’ she said, 
stooping to give him a hearty embrace. 3 
“It was just splendid!” continued Jack. 
And 3 


Oh, if 


3 
; 
; 
: 


«See what a stunning top Ford bought me. 
he’s so good-natured. I like him ever so much 3$ 
bettcr than I do that Mr. Torrance; he scolded 
me, the other day, when he took me out—”’ 

“ Hush, Jeanie interrupted; ‘you 
must not talk about people being cross; and 
never call gentlemen by their Christian names— 
it is not proper.”’ 

“He said I might—didn’t you, Ford?” 
shouted Jack. And, rising quickly from the 
grass where she had bent on one nee by her : 
boy, Mrs. Lydgate perceived Ford Effington 
standing at a little distance, regarding them } 
as intently if he had been mentally making 
a study for a picture. 


dear,” 


2 
$ 
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“I beg your pardon, Mr. Effington—this child § 
was so nearly smothering me that I did not see 
you” 
forward. 

“You did say I might call you ‘Ford’—didn't } 
“And 3 
Oh, that’s what : 
Mr. Torrance is always saying about everything ; 
a fellow wants to do.” ; 

Effington saw a blush color Jeanie’s cheek, } 
and was at no loss to understand what it meant § 


Jeanie said, as the young artist came } 


you?” demanded Jack, in great haste. 
mamma says it isn’t proper. 


—his friend Herbert had confided the secret tos 
him weeks before; so he hastened to observe: 

“Tm afraid I am the culprit, Mrs. Lydgate. § 
I told Jack to try ‘Ford,’ since he found $ 
‘Mr. Effington’ such a mouthful.” 

‘Well, it is long,” cried Jack; ‘‘ but, anyhow, 
it's ever so much prettier than ‘ Torrance.’”’ | 
Ford’s effort to relieve the young mother’s 
possible embarrassment had only resulted in 
another mal-i-propos speech on Master Iopeful’s 
part; but Mrs. Lydgate wisely paid no attention 
thereto, merely saying: 

‘Please go into the house and ask Rose to} 
wash your hands and brush those clothes.” 

“We were chasing a chipmunk and Jack got } 
a fall,” Mr. Effington explained, with his pleasant ; 
laugh. Q 

“You bet, it was a header!” added the small ; 
wretch, turning to comply with his mother’s { 
request. ‘Only just please look at my top, } 
though, mamma—it’s a regular beauty.” 


; controlled. 
§ too—though he hides it wonderfully.” 
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The new toy was duly admired, and Jack sped 
off down the walk. 

*He’s a wonderfully obedient little chap, 
with all his high spirits,’ Effington said. 

‘‘Yes—I think he is,” she answered, with 
a gratified smile, *‘ though 1 suppose J spoil him 
more than I know; and he has learned such 
a stock of slang irom the Bedford boys—they 


sare just enough older than he to make him 


want to imitate them.” 

Effington recollected having heard Herbert 
Torrance speak to her, a couple of days previous, 
in regard to the spoiling and the boy’s style 
of remarks, so he said quickly: 

“T think, so far, you may feel very well 
satisfied with the results of your bringing-up, 


’ Mrs. Lydgate.” 


“At least, he is very affectionate and easily 
He’s an exceedingly sensitive child, 
Then 
she added, with another smile: «Of course, you 


, are thinking that, like all mothers, I am blind.’ 


‘‘T think,” he rejoined, ‘that it is well to be 
somewhat blind where our friends and relations 


¢ are concerned, small and large.”’ 


He fancied he heard her sigh, but she said 


3 gayly : 


‘And they to ours, for that matter; at least, 1 


; can speak for the necessity where I am personally 


concerned.” 

‘‘] imagine you would find it difficult to con- 
of that 
responded, so seriously that it preserved his words 
from any appearance of an intended compliment. 

‘“‘T wish I could think so; but somehow, lately, 
I seem to be constantly discovering new faults in 


vince your friends fact,’ Effington 


myself,” she rejoined ; and this time he was pos- 
itive that he caught a sigh. There was nothing 
more for him to say without falling into mere 
banal flattery—a thing he abhorred—and she 
changed the conversation by asking quickly: 
“Do you know what time it is?” 

‘‘TIalf-past four,” he said, after consulting 
his watch. 

‘‘Good gracious! I have been here nearly two 
hours, forgetting all about visitors and poor 
They will certainly set me down as the 
rudest woman alive.” 

‘‘Then you will have developed a new fault 
with a vengeance,” Effington replied, and she 
echoed his laugh with a swift thought of how 
genuine and musical his laughter always sounded 
and what a frank genial nature he daily proved 
himself to possess—so unlike men of genius in 


mamma, 


general, with their countless caprices and moods 
—so unlike most men, for that matter, she men- 
tally added, remembering the difficulty she had 
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of late to satisfy the exactions of the man who} her forbearance. A lack of tact or a liberty 
wanted to marry her. As the two were turning § was very offensive to her, and she was much 
toward the elm-walk, that very gentleman } annoyed by Mr. Torrance’s rapidly-growing airs 
appeared, looking unusually stately and grave. Sof proprietorship as well as disturbed by the 
Jeanie recognized at once the air of injury } way in which their mutual relatives appeared to 
which he was given to assuming when something : consider their engagement settled. : 
had displeased him, and Effington was as familiar } Her recent meditation had decided her to tell 
with it as she, though probably it disturbed him ; him so, and now she was wrought up to a pitch 
less. ; ; which rendered it comparatively easy for her to 
‘‘ Hallo, old fellow!’ he called. ‘‘ Who would ; express herself very clearly. Mr. Torrance had 
have thought of seeing you? I thought you ; to lay by his injured tone and sue for peace ; but 
weren't coming back till evening.” ’he so skillfully ignored the conditional side of 
«I did not say so,” rejoined Mr. Torrance, in } their engagement that, when she thought over 
an aggrieved voice. He took the hand which } the conversation later, she perceived that she 
Mrs. Lydgate extended, and added to her: “I ; had not dwelt half so strongly on that point as 
have been waiting for you half an hour. Your } she had meant to do. 
mother had no idea where you were. We only For a few days, Torrance appeared a little less 
just found out from Jack. Mrs. Drayton, by the } masterful; but, by the end of that time, he fell 
way, thought he must have been in the dust- } back into his unpleasant habit, for he had held 
heap.” 3} a consultation with Mrs. Drayton, who explicitly 
It was a speech which might have passed from ; declared that it was absurd at this late day to 
a husband, as husbands go, but it was inexcusa-} talk about ‘‘conditions.’’ Everybody consid- 
ble in a lover, especially to a woman who had ; ered the matter settled. THe need not feel 
from the first made it clearly understood that} troubled. Jeanie was like any much-admired 
she was only conditionally engaged to him. ; young woman: she wanted to play queen-regnant 
“TI am afraid poor mamma finds Jack and } to the very last moment. 
myself very troublesome charges,’ Mrs. Lydgate 3 To make matters worse, Master Jack overheard 
replied, carelessly ; but Effington caught a quick } Torrance say that ‘he needed a master,” and 
flash in her eyes that was unperceived by Mr. ; indignantly repeated the speech to his mother in 
Torrance. 


happy unconsciousness of the fact that she had 
«I must be off,’ Ford said. ‘I shall say} any idea of allowing the man he disliked to 
good-bye for the time, Mrs. Lydgate. Thanks} assume that position; and, though the young 
for lending me Jack. He proved a most enter- ; widow gave her son good advice on the necessity 
taining companion.” of behaving so well that people would not volun- 
“Don’t forget that you and Mr. Torrance have { teer such remarks, she could not refrain from 
promised to dine with us,” returned Jeanie. } reflecting that she could desire her future hus- 
“We are nearly destitute of men to-day, and > band—if she must have one—to think of regard- 
there are several nice elderly ladies for you to? ing her child in a fatherly light instead of one 
entertain.” } so suggestive of numberless disagreeable possi- 
«« What a prospect, as Torrance will be sure to ; bilities. 
leave them all to me!” } Inthe meanwhile, Mrs. Drayton’s fresh troop 
> 
| 


Oe 


‘<I hope I am not in the habit of shirking any } of guests had arrived. Mr. Drayton had de- 
duty, social or otherwise,” replied that gentle-; serted his multifarious gigantic business opera- 
man, still under the influence of his grievance. ; tions for a holiday at home, and brought several 

“ My dear fellow, you are a paragon. That is 3 friends with him, so that the house was again as 
why I am envious and abuse you,” cried Effing- } crowded as if it had been a hotel and Jeanie as 
ton, gayly; and, lifting his hat to Mrs. Lydgate, ; much occupied as a chief chambermaid. Some- 
he hurried off with his light springy step. $ times she used almost to wish she were. It 

«‘ He will always be a boy,’”’ Mr. Torrance said, } would be easier to attend to the people’s rooms 
disapprovingly. than be forced to entertain and invent constant 

“‘A very fortunate thing, if it always keep him } amusements for them. 
so genial and considerate,’ Jeanie responded. Ford Effington was still a guest under the roof 

She possessed a large share of patience, and } of Torrance’s sister. He hed promised a long 
could endure a good deal from her friends; for, $ visit, and, neither his hostess or her brother 
besides being always ready to make excuses for ; would hear of his departure. He tried to make 
those she liked, she had a morbid fear of hurt- } himself believe that he remained because he had 
ing anybody's feelings; but there were limits to }no good pretext to offer for going away; but 
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each day he knew more surely down in his soul 
that. there was a reason which kept him there, 
and, whenever he dared to face it, saw clearly 
that it was one which ought to send him to the 
ends of the earth without delay. 

Ford was only a couple of years younger than 
Torrance and had been his father’s ward, so the 
two had grown up together. The affection 
between them was brotherly in its genuineness, 
including that fraternal faculty of seeing each 
other’s faults very plainly without the fact in the 
least militating against the warmth of their 
liking. 


Torrance had not been guilty of intentional } 


deception, but his manner of talking had led his 
friend to believe him definitively engaged to Mrs. 
Lydgate, and the conduct of the various rela- 
tives countenanced that supposition. 


ing of it, and then the real facts of the case 
came out, though, immediately after, he showed 


as much skill in ignoring them as he had done 3 


with Mrs. Lydgate herself. 
Effington did not press that branch of the 


subject, did not consciously reflect on it, any § 


more than he meditated on a sudden lightness 
of heart and buoyancy of spirit which rendered 
life unusually bright; though, if he had done 
so, he might have perceived a subtle connection 
between the two rather startling to his strict 
sense of honor. 

From the first, he had been received in the 
Drayton household as if he were Torrance’s 
brother, and their mutual love of art and music, 
together with numerous other congenial tastes, 
had rapidly brought about the most friendly 
relations between Mrs. Lydgate and himself, 
greatly aided by Master Jack’s extreme fondness 
The boy’s affection increased to such 
a height, that he was constantly begging to be 
his companion on fishing or sketching expedi- 
tions, and Ford’s patience with him was as great 
a marvel to Torrance as it was a pleasure to his 
mother. Jack and his future ‘“master,’’ so far 
from affiliating better as time went on, only got 
further apart, and matters reached such a pitch 
that the child could hardly be induced to remain 
in Torrance’s presence. 

More and more did Effington realize that, 
if he had any regard for his own peace of mind, 
he would go away, and at length a favorable 
occasion seemed to offer: a party was arranged 
to visit, for a fortnight, a quiet watering-place 
within a day’s journey, and at the last moment 
Ford announced his intention of choosing that 
opportunity to make a sketching-tour. Torrance 


for him. 


The day } 
following the scene in the arbor, Torrance, fcel- 
ing in an expansive mood, could not resist speak- $ 


?and his sister were quite in despair, and the 
; former begged Jeanie to try the effect of her 
$ persuasions. 
$ Of course, you don’t think of deserting us; 
} I had counted on your going,” was all she said. 
; But Ford accompanied them. 
; The pleasure of Mrs. Lydgate’s trip was 
; a good deal marred by Torrance’s exactions and 
'a very unusual fit of fault-finding on her 
? mother’s part, and about the only comfort she 
‘ found, since Jack had been left at home, was in 
} Ford Effington’s society. They talked as freely 
‘as brother and sister on most subjects; but the 
private ‘affairs of either were never mentioned, 
>and there was not a ccnscious feeling in Jeanie’s 
»iwind which could militate against the ever- 
increasing pleasure she found in his companion- 
ship. 

When the sojourn ended, Ford again essayed 
: universally opposed, and 
> again he yielded; for Mrs. Lydgate said in her 
: winning confident way: 

“Everybody expected you to go back; I am 
sure you cannot be hard-hearted enough to 
> disappoint us.” 


to escape, but was 


Soon after their return, Torrance was called 
away on important business; but he extracted 


8 
5 
$a promise from Ford to remain till he came 
2 
; 


back; and his absence was prolonged to ten 
days—days dangerous as they were blissful to 
Effington. 

Mrs. Drayton had provided herself with a new 
stock of visitors; Jeanie was much occupied ; 
and her lover, owing to certain business-anxieties 
and not being well, arrived in a peculiarly 
difficult, almost fractious, state of mind. He 
complained bitterly of her neglect and developed 


morbid jealousy which was as likely to display 
itself where her women-friends were concerned 
as in regard to the men about her. 

When he moaned to Mrs. Drayton, that lady 
found fault with her daughter; and, what with 
the behavior of both and her own rapidly- 
growing desire to end matters and get back 
complete freedom, Jeanie’s state of mind was 
unquiet enough. 

One day, she had gone through two unusually 
disagreeable scenes, first with Torrance, then 
her mother; both behaved as if any thought 
of drawing back would be a wicked forfeiting 
of her word; and, worn and tired, when she 
got an hour’s liberty, she took refuge in her 
favorite retreat. 

She was a woman who seldom indulged in the 
solace of tears; but she had a hearty crying-fit, 
$ that afternoon; and, just as she was trying to 


3 
$ 
; 
3 
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: strongly than he had ever done that 
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calm herself, she was found, of all people, by § 
Ford Effington. , 
not be gloomy if 1 had had strength of mind to 


‘IT beg your pardon,” he said, in great 
distress. ‘ What has happened? 1— Are you 
ili?” 

She shook her head, wiped her eyes, and 
smiled. 

“There is nothing really the matter,’ she 
replied; “1 hardly know why 1 am making 
such a Niobe of myself. I am tired—nervous. 
A woman's plea, if you will; but it ought to 
count more than it does. There’s nothing worse 
than nervousness, just because it is so intangible 
or unreal that no remedy can be found.” 

‘Nothing but peace of mind and quiet,” 
Ford said, bluntly. ‘You are greatly over- 
taxed, Mrs. Lydgate, and nobody appears to 
perceive it.” 

“Oh, I am very well—always strong,’ 
replied. 

“Then something troubles you. I wish I 
could be of some help,” he exclaimed, impul- 
sively ; and, the moment the words were uttered, 
realized that he, of all men, had no‘right to 
speak them. 

She did not propose to elect him or another 
her confidant ; but the sympathy expressed more 
in face and eyes than in his language touched 
her deeply. She was in that state of mind we 
have all experienced: she wanted somebody to 
feel sorry for her without any explanation of her 


’ 


she 


special sorrows. 

‘‘I am only in a mood when I feel as if life 
were difficult,” she said. ‘Everybody has 
felt. it.” 


‘And with some people it must last,’ Ford ; 


said, so sadly that she looked at him in surprise ; 
and again he reminded himself that he must be 
on his guard. 

“Ah, well,’”’ she rejoined, after a slight pause, 


in which she had had time to remember that she § 


had no desire to confide in Mr. Effington and 
should regret any silly speeches, ‘‘ I suppose life 
would be better to us if we were easier on life. 
We must be very difficult subjects to manage.” 
Then she tried to laugh, as she added: “I dare 
say half the time what we suppose feeling is only 
dyspepsia.” 


«“T am very sure of it,” said Ford, thinking : 


of Torrance. 

Now she laughed outright and got her self- 
possession fully back with the ease of a woman 
of the world. It was bad enough that Mr. 
Effington should have caught her crying—she 
need not talk like a sentimental school-girl. All 
the same, that look of earnest sympathy in his 
eyes touched her deeply. 
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“Tam glad of the warning conveyed in your 
words,’ she said, merrily. ‘I dare say 1 should 


let chocolate alone, this morning.” 

He understood that it was an effort for her 
to talk persiflage. Between the necessity for 
restraining himself and his desire to make her 
understand how he felt any trouble of hers, 
a sudden rage against fute, existence, all things, 
seized him—he was ready to pour out his secret 
and rush away into the gloom of the outer 
world, beyond the reach of her anger. 

Two interruptions came from different ends of 
the arbor at that very moment: at one appeared 
Torrance, saying : 

‘‘Mrs. Lydgate, I believe you have forgotten 
you promised to go out towalk. 1 came over 
half an hour ago.” 

“If you please, madam,” said the footman, 
‘Mr. Drayton begs you will come to his study. 
It is about some papers to sign. He said I was 
to tell you.” 

“‘T must ask you both to excuse me,’’ Jeanie 
said to the gentlemen. ‘ Mr. Torrance, we shall 
be obliged to put off our walk, but I dare say I 
can go later. Good-bye for the time, Mr. Effing- 
ton.” 

She hurried away. Involuntarily, Ford’s eyes 


$ followed her. When he looked back, Torrance 
$ was intently regarding him. 


Herbert Torrance’s manner, which ordinary 
acquaintances found so winning, was a very tl.in 
veneering, and, in the society of those with 
whom he was intimate, it rubbed off easily, show- 
ing 2 certain coarseness of texture bencath, 
which was far from attractive. When matters 


er 


went wrong with him, he must take refuge in 
crossness and suspicion. Abnormally active as 
; his demon of jealousy had been since his return, 
; it had never fluttered in Effington’s direction ; 
but to come on him and Mrs. Lydgate engaged 
Sin pleasant conversation, when he had himself 
been awaiting the lady, was enough to irritate 
him to a point where he felt irresistibly impelled 
to say something that would sting and hurt. 
Ford was accustomed to his weakness, and at 


such moments prepared himself to present an 
invulnerable front. 

““Good gracious, Bert,’’ he said, “you look 
like a detective making a mental photograph of a 
suspected criminal.” 

“Do I?” retorted Torrance, goaded by the 
words to a speech which he had not the slightest 
intention of making. ‘1 was just wondering if 
I ought net to suspect you. If you were any 
other man, IT should.” 

‘You have not hesitated to suspect me of 
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many things many times, when your abominable } 


” 


temper was out of order,”’ said Effington, quietly. 
‘Pray, what is the special crime or misdemeanor 
that you feel inclined to charge me with at 
this moment?” 

This speech was ‘enough, in Torrance’s present 
mood, to rouse him to a white heat of wrath. 

‘“<T believe you are in love with Mrs. Lydgate !”’ 
he exclaimed. Effington turned somewhat pale, 
and, drawing himself still more erect, looked full 
at his friend with strangely solemn eyes. 

‘¢T am,” he said, in a slow stern voice. 

Torrance was so utterly confounded that, for 


an instant, he could not speak ; then he rejoined, 


trerulously : 


‘ Kither you are joking, Ford, or you are the | 


? 


basest traitor that ever drew breath ! 
* Don’t talk like an old-fashioned melodrama,”’ 
returned Effington, his composure unshaken. 


‘* Well, if you consider such a speech a jest—” } 


“‘T meant just what I said,’ Ford interrupted. 
‘« Now, perhaps, you will let me go away. I’ve 
tried hard enough.” 

Certainly, one moment previous, he had no 
idea that he should utter these truths; but he 
was tired of fighting his heart, tired of seeing 
Torrance torment that peerless woman—so nearly 
desperate, indeed, that an outbreak of any sort 
was a relief. 
> Torrance 
began; but again Effington interrupted him. 

‘Don’t insult Mrs. Lydgate,” he said. “TI 
don’t mind your personal aspersions! You know 


‘Perhaps you have told her so,’ 


I should never have ventured to affront her by 
word or look that could betray my feelings; but 
I’ve told you, and that is the end. Now I'll go 
to the house and pack my traps! Don’t make a 
scene. We probably shan’t meet again for a long 
while, Bert, and, first and last, I have been as 
fond of you as if you were my own brother, 
though you've often tried my patience severely. 
In a cooler moment, I suppose I shouldn’t have 
admitted what I have; but it is said, and I’m 
glad of it! I leave here by the evening train 
and I shall sail for Europe to-morrow. So good- 
bye.” 

He was gone, leaving Torrance convinced that 
he was the most unfortunate and ill-treated man 
in the world. Less than half an hour after, he 
was roused by the sound of voices. 
out from among the vines and saw Mrs. Lydgate 
walking along one of the alleys with a gentle- 
man. The fact that her companion was elderly 
made no difference. She was a flirt; she should 
know what he thought in real earnest at last ; 
she was to be his wife, and there were limits 


beyond which she must not pass. The truth was, } 


He looked 
$ Jack had heard again that ‘‘ he needed a master, 
‘and added to the opinion, the information that 
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an old neighbor had called just as Jeanie left her 
3 father’s room. Mrs. Drayton, being occupied, 
asked her daughter to take him out to see her 
} flowers by way of entertaining him till she 
$ should be at leisure, and Jeanie supposed Effing- 
> ton and Torrance had both gone, and that the 
} latter would return later to claim his promised 
; walk. 

; Torrance sat and watched. Every smile, every 
: gesture—she was always animated in conversa- 


5 


; tion—added a fresh proof to his sudden decision 
}in regard to her. She was a flirt of the most 
> audacious sort! The idea of losing Effington 
; was very hard. His companionship had long 
§ been a necessity, and now he arranged it in his 
: mind that poor Ford was a victim! Oh, his 
} future wife should learn that neither his comfort 
} nor the peace of his friend’s mind was wantonly 
) to be trifled with ! 

» Mr. Drayton, coming out of his study, heard 
) of the visitor, entered the garden, and took him 
>away to inspect some improvements in the 


‘stables; and Jeanie, as she fancied, was once 
>more free for a little. 

; She turned toward the arbor, and at the 
‘ entrance met Herbert Torrance, by this time so 


‘fully under the sway of his demons that he 


; could hardly be considered an accountable being. 
$ His very first words were such as a proud woman 


} would not easily forgive, even from a man she 


$loved, much less from one against whose yoke 
> she had for a good while revolted with a rebell- 
ion deeper-seated than she was herself aware. 
; And, while the “ conditionally engaged’’ couple 
:were holding a momentous interview, Ford 
} Effington, instead of being occupied in the task 
> of packing his boxes, still lingered in the Dray- 
ton grounds, employed in trying to comfort his 
small friend Jack. As he passed a wing of the 
> house to reach the avenue, that young gentleman 
; had burst out on him in a tempest of grief and 
} had to be taken into a secluded nook to tell his 
» tale and receive consolation. 


} For some time past, certain suspicions had 
} troubled Jack, but, with the odd reticence chil 
} dren can show, he had held his peace. Just 


; now he had been playing in the carriage-house, 
‘and a difficulty had arisen between him and the 
‘ 

cross old coachman who was smoking a quict 


pipe there, and, before the altercation ended, 


he would soon have one. A little contemptuous 
, ineredulity on the young gentleman’s part, ren- 
» dered more offensive by a few impertinent 
remarks, brought the reply which had driven 


Jack frantic. 
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‘CTHE COWS ARE 











“Why, I thought you know’d your ma was 
going to marry Mr. Torrance. Just you wait till 






a 
man !”’ 


Jack ended the story of his woes and called 






ant had said. 
knew nothing about the matter; but that, even 






his mother had a right to decide and his duty 
was to submit. 
‘Oh, 1 wouldn't mind, if it was yon!’ sobbed 
"7 Jack. 









and said with playfulness that poorly disguised 
his feelings : 







but we must both put up with what we get.” 
( There was a cry from Jack, a shout of 
} “Mamma, mamma!’’ 
Ford looked and saw Mrs. Lydgate approach- 









was very near them before she or they knew. 
Jack dashed up to her, calling: 







that horrid Mr. Torrance !”’ 
ig Jeanie stooped and kissed the boy, saying in 








Hf an odd tremulous voice which reached Effington’s 
if ears : 

if “T am not going to marry him, my Jack. 
tr Don't be afraid.” 

i “‘l’m so glad! Oh, I didn’t believe it when 





ip Thomas said so.” 
i At that instant, he espied Effington trying to 
steal quietly away, loth in his great delicacy to 








H Ford! she says she isn’t going to! Oh, mamma, 
I told Ford I wouldn’t mind if it was only he, 
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BY INDA 





Sorr glows the western sky with red, 
And clouds pile up a golden foam, 
. The birds have found their leafy bed, 
b With tinkling sound 
Of bells around, 
Slowly ‘ the cows are coming home.” 











Across the fields, the shadowy light 
*Twixt day and dark has glimmering come, 
And twilight veils the sunset bright. 
Slow down the hill, 
Past race and mill, 
Meekly ‘‘ the cows are coming home.” 
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he has the trimming of you, my fine young} 
‘ step forward, and Mrs. Lydgate had to meet him. 
: They were two very white people who looked 
on Ford to deny the truth of what the old serv- 
Ford could only aver that he } 
‘a seeret which she had not suspected, and, as she 
if it should prove true, Jack must remember that 
¢ story without the need of a word. 

: Jack had disappeared. He had just perceived 


HH ‘Well, I wouldn’t mind, either, Jockie boy, } 


5 


ing from a side-path, pale and excited. She: 


“Oh, mamma, it isn’t true—say it isn’t! ; 
Don't, don’t—it’ll kill me! Promise not to marry 


be seen by Mrs. Lydgate, and shouted: “ Ford, ; 
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COMING HOME.’’ 





~ 


and he said he wouldn’t, either. Didn’t you, 


3 Ford?” 


And that discomfited gentleman was forced to 


mutely in each other’s face for an instant. 
Torrance’s insults had suddenly taught Jeanie 


met Effington’s eyes, they told her his whole 


his favorite dog attacked by a larger one and 


flown to the rescue. Looking about, after that 

Effington laughed outright, half in pain, half : 
di at the unconscious mockery of poor Jack’s words, : 
: dizzy, the pair perceived that they were alone. 


first glance, just to gain a little composure, for 
the interchanged look had made them both fairly 


‘‘] did say it!’ Ford exclaimed, in a voice as 
breathless as that of a man who had been run- 
ning up-hill. ‘It is true you are not going to 
—to marry him?” 

Jeanie only shook her head. Their eyes met 
again. Neither could have told how it hap- 
pened, but in an instant she was in his arms. 

It was nearly an hour after, as Ford was taking 
his leave, that Jack appeared again. He looked 
at them both with a queer vague comprehension 
in his childish searching eyes. 
$  « Jack,” said Ford, “can you keep a secret 
> till your mother gives you leave to speak ?” 


3 «Of course I can,” returned Jack, proudly. 

; ‘Well, you remember what you said—” 

$ «Oh, please, please do. 1 know what you 
; mean—please !” cries Jack, ecstatically. 

§ «Tam sure you can’t resist such an entreaty,”’ 


; Jeanie says to Ford, laughingly, though the tears 
rise in her eyes. 


) 
; Then their two hands meet across the little 
one’s head, and the promise to guard and cherish 
’ him as his own is so clearly revealed in Ford's 
; face that no words are needed. 





COMING HOME.’’ 






§ On, down the meadow’s flowery path, 
; *Mong purple mists of evening’s gloam, 
; Knee-deep through scent the clover hath, 
; Where daisies sweet 

| With harebells meet, 
| 
3 
> 
$ 


Slowly ‘‘ the cows are coming home,”” 


Then up the shady cherry lane, 
And lowing for the calves to come, 
The Jersey sleek, the speckled, plain, 
Are at the bars ; 
The twinkling stars 
Will find my cows are safely home. 





















MY TYRANT. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


‘‘Lerrers for you, Miriam,”’ said my brother- 
in-law, as he came in from his office and tossed 
them into my lap. There were three: ‘one a 
business-looking document, postmarked ‘‘ Wes- 
ton’’; another, from the same place, sealed with 
black; and the third remarkable only for the 
flourishes which decorated my name. 

The reception of these letters marks an 
important epoch in my history. 

The black-edged envelope contained the news 
of the death of a distant relative whom | had, 
a few years before, nursed through a prolonged 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism, in return 
for which care the business-document stated 
I was made the sole legatee of her snug little 
fortune. 

Miss Stetson had never been a favorite with 
the young people of our family, and, when she 
wrote to my father, begging him to send one 
of us girls to attend her in the illness of which 
I speak, neither of my three sisters could be 
prevailed on to go. 

‘‘Send Miriam: she’s always on the lookout 
for queer characters,’ said they; ‘and Miss 
Stetson will be queer enough, goodness knows.’ 

So I had gone, and Miss Stetson had certainly 
verified my sisters’ prophecy. She never gave 
me a word of thanks, but seemed to take every- 
thing done for her as a matter of course, finding 
fault whenever she possibly could. Still, the 
three months I spent with her afforded a disci- 
pline I sorely needed, and now the poor soul’s 
kind remembrance of me showed she had not 
been ungrateful, and threw a mantle over 
whatever was harsh and disagreeable in my 
recollections of her. 

‘““Who would have thought that youn were 
making your fortune during your martyrdom, 
as we called it?’ laughed sister Sue. ‘ Well, 
I am glad that you have your reward at last. 
But why don’t you read your other letter?’ 

“Oh, I had forgotten it. I wonder from 
whom it can be? I didn’t know I had any 
friends at Vinton,” said I, breaking the seal. 

The very first lines proved almost as great 
a surprise as the one I had just received, and 
I exclaimed: 


‘« Will wonders never cease? Such transcend- 3 


ent presumption !”’ 
Then I read aloud: 


“«*Dgar Miss Miriam: 
““‘As we are both alone in the world—my 


} dear companion having departed this life some 
;two years since—and as I know you to be 
eminently qualified for the position you would 
be called on to fill, I have, after due deliberation, 
decided to ask you to become my wife. You 
: could assist me in my pastoral duties, and thus 
turn to beneficent use the talents intrusted to 


209 


your care. 


; I did not stop to read further, but flung the 
§ letter into the grate, from which Sue, in a spirit 
3 of mischief, rescued it. ‘‘‘ Reverend Theophilus 
; Brown,’ ” she laughed, glancing at the signature. 
‘What a high-sounding name. Of course, you'll 
accept ?”’ 
‘I shall write immediately,” I answered, too 
much ruffled to perceive any joke in the matter; 
; “and I fancy he will not want to propose to any 
woman again in a hurry—the idiot!” 

‘‘Don’t be hard on the poor man, Miriam,” 
said John, laughing. 

‘“‘ Besides, Mirry, you will soon be an old maid, 
if you throw away your chances in this fashion,” 
added Sue, rather gravely. ‘‘There was young 
Hepburn—” 

‘“‘A conceited vain little dandy,” I interrupted. 

“And the doctor—” 

‘‘Old enough to be my father!’’ I exclaimed, 
indignantly. ‘I will never marry anyone just 
for the sake of marrying. Spinsterhood has no 
terror for me. Much better be an old maid than 
tied for life to an uncongenial companion.” 

‘But you are so odd, Mirry. You hate every 
man who pays you any attention, I do believe,’ 
persisted Sue. 

‘‘ Well, let them wait for some encouragement, 
then.” 

‘They didn’t expect you to do the wooing, 
probably,’’ rejoined Sue. 

I answered defiantly that it would save me 
the trouble of refusing them, if they would wait 
till I did. 

I was twentyseven years old, and it was a 
grievous offense, in the eyes of my relatives, 
that I had let all these years go by and leave 
; me still unprovided for. I supported myself 
by teaching and certain literary labor, notwith- 
standing the earnest desire of my sisters that 


I should make my home with them; but the 
(65) 
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thought of dependence was intolerable to me,}  ‘‘ That means, I suppose, that you will do your 


and I only visited their houses during my 
vacations. 

‘* Well,” said Sue, when we had really assured 
ourselves that the astounding news was true and 
that | was indeed an heiress, ‘‘1 am_ heartily 
glad of your good-fortune. Your absurd notions 
of independence won't doom you to drudgery 


any longer, and you shall stay with us all the ; 


time now.” 

“No,” IL said; ‘I love you all very much, and 
I shall visit you often; but I have always had a 
plan in my head that I intend to carry out, now 
that my ship has come in: a cottage of my own, 
with bay-windows and porches and lots of little 


outs-and-ins ; plenty of room, but cozy and home- $ 


like, with a neat little lawn with roses and ever- 
greens—this is what I am going to have. The sit- 


uation must be good—in some suburban village, I : 


think—healthful and neat. You shall come and 
visit me then, dears, as often as you can—all of 
you. 
when the city is hot and uncomfortable. 


” 


So it wasn’t many weeks till we were busy § 


house-hunting. And such a work as we had! 
Suburban residences—elegant and commodious 


and just what I wanted, as the smooth-tongued ‘ 
agents would have me believe—turned out snares ° 
I was about giving up in despair, ¢ 
fearing I never could find my ideal nook, when 3 


and delusions. 


John came home, one evening, in triumph. 


. ¢ 
“Tve found just what you want now, sure. ‘ 


Jennis came to the office to-day to tell me of a 


bargain that he had on hand, and I went with { 
Handsome residence, good ¢ 
neighborhood, pleasant quiet village, only an : 
hour's ride by rail, and street-cars only a square ‘ 


him to see the place. 


away.” 


Sue and I went out the next day and found : 
Sue was in § 
“Oh, Mirry, you could be so happy } 


the pretty nest just what I wanted. 
raptures. 
here, if only—only—” 

‘Of course J shall have it furnished in keep- 
ing,’’ I said, as she hesitated. 

« Oh, that isn’t what I mean. I meant if you 
only had a—a—well, I will say it—a good hus- 
band to share it with you.” © 

‘‘T assure you my happiness doesn’t depend 
on any man, and I wouldn’t want one of the 
tyrants domineering over me,” adding, as I saw 
her indignant look: “And the men that my 
sisters have appropriated are the only ones who 
come anywhere near my idea of what a husband 
should be. But I'll think about it, and, if I find 


I can’t be happy without being tyrannized over, 3 


T’ll do as I did about a house—look till I find 
one to suit me.”’ 


You shall spend your summers with me ; 


: 


Sown courting,’ 
} pitiated. 

’ What a merry time we had furnishing the 
Shouse. It was so pleasant to choose just what 
’ would be prettiest and most appropriate, without 
being stinted as to means or worried about 
‘ bills. I had everything to my fancy, from the 
carpet with its delicate green, matching the oak 
} finish in the parlor, to the crimson and walnut 
Sof my sitting-room, with its bay- window and 
folding-doors opening into the well-furnished 
library. 

Books had always been a passion with me, and 
now I gloated as a miser over his gold, when | 
looked at my well-filled shelves, where the crim- 
son and green and gold contrasted with the sub- 
¢ stantial leather-bound volumes. 

; A sitting-room should have nothing stiff or 
conventional about it. It should be the very 
embodiment of cozy comfort, and so mine was. 


laughed Sue, only half pro- 


Busts gleamed from their brackets, while on a 
small table stood one of Rogers’s inimitable 
groups. 
* Sun in Norway, 
horizon, shot out brilliant rays across the water ; 
Sand the other, ‘Indian Summer,” in mellow 
tints—graced the walls. 

A couple of téte-d-tétes in walnut and crimson 
velvet and two or three easychairs; my own 
; writing-table, with its litter of manuscript; my 
organ, with its well-filled music-rack ; the bay- 
’ window, with its vines and a few choice flowers 
—and the room was complete. 

Well, I was at last settled. A stout Scotch- 
woman and her husband, faithful and efficient 
servants, took all care from my mind and left 
’ me free to read, write, or drive, as I chose. 

And I enjoyed myself to the utmost for a 
while. I dabbled a little in art, I visited the 
poor—there were few in the thrifty little town— 
and then, when I found the transition from my 
¢ former busy life becoming duli, I would run up 
on the train to my sisters. 


Two landscapes—one, “A Midnight 


»” 


where the sun, just above the 


” 


They visited me also, and I used to count the 
days with undignified impatience till the time 
when they would come and fill the house with 
merry voices and childish laughter. And, when 

‘they and their little ones went away, they 
seemed to take the sunshine with them. I 
would not admit, even to myself, however, that 
I was not perfectly happy ; that there was some- 
thing lacking. I had indeed a home, cozy and 
i elegant, but a home lacking a soul. 

“The gentleman ha’ come hame to the big 
; house, mum,” said Hannah, in her broad Scotch, 
$ one morning. ‘ He ha’ been abraid e’er sin’ the 


; 
5 
; 
; 
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old ite died. She was seventy year old, they § 
say, and ha’ lived here mony ayear. He caught } 
the fever on board ship, and ha’ come hame } 
sick, the housemaid said.” ¢ 

I could just discern from my window the top ? 
of the “big house’ through the trees which | 
overshadowed it. It was a gloomy-looking pile, ‘ 
and had been shut up ever since I came to the 
village. 

So the old gentleman had come home ill. § 
“Poor creature,’ I thought, ‘it must be very 
sad and lonely now in that great house, without 
the companion of his youth to cheer and care 
for him in his sickness.’’ And, as I pictured to 
myself his white locks and bowed form tremulous 
with age, I thought it would be merciful in the 
Good Father to make their separation brief. 

Then I sat down to read and soon forgot there 
was any trouble in the world, so absorbed was I 
in my favorite author. 

The next morning, I was informed by Hannah 
that the gentleman was raving in the delirium of } 
fever, and the doctor thought he would not live. 
A few nights afterward, Matthew asked permis- 
sion to go and watch with the ‘‘ puir soul,” as : 
the nurses were worn out. The following day, 5 
Hannah told me that the sick man had fallen 
into a stupor, from which it was feared he would 
never rouse. 

In a day or so, however, Hannah announced 
joyfully, with tears in her eyes: ‘‘The Lord be 
praised, the dochter says he wi’ get well wi’ good 
care.”” 

And I thought: ‘Poor old man! God knows 
best, but it seems almost a pity to call him back 
to life.” I sent Hannah over with some of my 
choicest wine and a bouquet of hot-house flowers. ‘ 
And, every day during the tedious convalescence, 
I sent fruits and flowers. 

Hannah delivered her daily bulletin. 

“The sick gentleman rode out yesterday for 
the first. He loves flowers, and them you sent 
over, I heard him say: ‘The leddy must ha’ $ 
fine taste who arranged them.’ ”’ 

So the poor old gentleman liked flowers. Well, 
Thad so many I could surely afford to gratify his 
fancy in tis respect; and every day I arranged 
for him a bouquet. 

“T wish to spend two or three weeks in the 
city,’ I said, one morning, to Hannah, ‘and I 
think I will shut up the house and allow you to } 
pay that visit to your daughter you have thought } 
of so long. Matthew can get his meals out while 
you are gone.” 

I had a delightful visit with my sisters and 
their children. The three weeks lengthened 
into six. The little ones had been wild with 
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} burning brightly. 


>met the gaze of a pair of hazel eyes. 
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delight at my arrival, that auntie had come to 
stay so long. Now they were clamorous with 
complaints that | must go away. 

May, a dainty little pet of three summers, 
exclaimed, as she clasped her chubby arms 
around my neck and half smothered me with 
caresses: ‘‘Auntie, 1 love ’oo. *oo'd ‘tay 
here forever.’ ‘Yes, do,’’ the other children 
chimed in, and sister Nell added, in her impul- 
sive way: ‘I don’t see any use in your living 
like a hermit. Why can’t you stay with us 
altogether ?”’ % 

I said nothing, but I was glad to hide my tears 
in baby May’s sunny curls. Love and home— 
the two were inseparable. I felt this all the 
more as I left the city and went back to my 
lonely house—lonely, indeed, although Hannah 
was there to welcome me, and the fires were 
Hannah brought in my tea 


1 wis’ 


on a tray. 

‘« How is the old gentleman by this time?” | 
asked, thinking with a little tinge of shame low 
entirely I had forgotten his existence. 

‘The auld who?” 

“The sick man over the way,’ wondcring 
that Hannah, who had been so interested in him. 
had proved as forgetful as myself. 

“Almaist weel. Matthew was spoken with 
him, and he said when the missus coom hame. 
let him know. THe wanted to han, her for her 

kind thocht of him while sick.’ 

“ Quite proper, ’tis true, but very unneces- 
sary,’ I said. ‘TI only did what, as a ncizhbor. 

considered my duty. You may tale the tea- 
things away, Ilannah.”’ 

Then I sat down to my long-neglected corre- 

spondence and wrote till bed-time. 

The next day, I was out early among my rose- 
bushes, which were just putting forth buds. 
Hearing steps outside the gate, I looked up and 
A 
stranger, I thought, as I glanced at the tall form, 
tawny mustache and beard, and well-fitting 
raiment of the handsome man who was regard- 
ing me so inquisitively. Who could it be? He 
went into the ‘‘ big house.’’ Some friend of the 
old gentleman’s, probably. 

About the middle of the afternoon, the door- 
bell rang, and soon after Hannah appeared. 
“The sick gentleman have coom,’’ and she 
: handed meacard. ‘Edward Burton,’ I read 
on it. 

‘‘T shall be in immediately, Hannah,” and I 
just glanced in the mirror to see that my hair 
was smooth. 

How young I looked; not a day over twenty, 
and my new cashmere, with the scarlet geranium 
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at my throat and in my hair, penne well my ; asa little scrap I had-sent to that veda nii 

dark complexion and lustrous black hair and } mere waif 1 had never expected to hear of again. 
5 

eyes. But the gentleman was waiting, and [3 “Ah, you cannot deceive me, Miss Montrose. 


hastened to the parlor. Those blushes betray your acetet. Why did you 
The tall handsome stranger of the morning } not tell me you wrote poetry? 

came to meet me. How could Hannah have } And, when.I declared that I made no such 

made such a blunder? ‘ pretensions and had never written anything 


“There is some mistake; I expected to see » worthy the name, he interrupted me: ‘It is the 
Mr. Burton,’ I stammered, in my confusion, ; very soul of poetry, pure and sweet and good, 
glancing at the card I still held in my hand. ; just like yourself. I would have known it any- 

‘‘T am Edward Burton,” said the gentleman, } where as yours, I do believe. If you underrate 
bowing, ‘‘and I called to express my gratitude } it, I shall have to quarrel with you.” 
for your kindness during my long and severe Well, I had to let. him have his own way ; for, 
illness. It is not often one is so favored with } if I demurred against such wholesale praise, 
kind neighbors who would minister so delicately } he would only add fresh encomiums. 
and unobtrusively to the taste of an entire A week or so after this, he came into my 
stranger. I can never express my thanks.”’ sitting-room, flourishing a newspaper. 

‘Please do not attempt it. You are under no ‘I have found you out again, Miss Montrose. 
obligation whatever. I only did my duty as a } So you write prose as well as poetry? Did you 
neighbor, and it was really a pleasure to me.” } think that, under any nom-de-plume, you could 
And I smiled to myself to think how I had } escape my eagle eye? This bears the very stamp 
taken this handsome young fellow to be an old } of your individuality.” 
gray-haired man. Of course, the deceased lady My face fairly flamed. To think he had read 
was his grandmother instead of his wife, as I } and recognized as mine the love-iale I had been 
had fancied. I recovered my equanimity, and } so foolish as to allow to be published. 
we were soon chatting pleasantly ; and, when he It was rude in him to take advantage of the 
at last took his departure, it was with the under- } knowledge his discrimination had gained. It 
standing that he might call again. ; would have been polite and kind to have said 

And he did come again, and again, some-} nothing concerning the authorship of this last 
times bringing a poem which he had thought } especially. 
beautiful and wished to read to me, or some- } I felt vexed, humiliated. For what writer 
times: ‘‘ Here is one of Emerson’s ponderous ; does not reveal more or less of his inner life, 
sentences, Miss Montrose, that has proved too 3 in the productions of his pen? He had treated 
much for my comprehension, and I want your; me unfairly, and I would never forgive him— 
opinion concerning it.’ never. 

The weeks went on so rapidly that I had no “If Mr. Burton possesses such wonderful 
time to think how fast our acquaintanceship had } power of discernment and can read so plainly 
ripened into warm friendship. even the thoughts of those about him, I don't 

We both loved the same authors, and, while I} think I shall be safe company just now—he 
sewed or was busy with some fancy-work, he } might read something in my mind by no means 
would read in his full rich tones until some } in his favor. I will relieve him of my presence 
striking thought would claim our attention and } for fear of annoying him.” 
furnish food for spirited discussion. We had I rose as I spoke. 
got on such familiar terms that sometimes we ‘‘Miss Montrose,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘do not go— 
almost quarreled, or we might have done, if he I beg. Please forgive my thoughtlessness—I did 
had not always met any outburst of my rather not mean to.wound you.” 
hasty temper with a patience which always made; But my hand was on the door-knob. I realized 
me ashamed. how rude my behavior was; but, between anger 

One day, as I was sitting in the grape-vine $ and morbidly-hurt feelings, I could not controi 
arbor, Mr. Burton came sauntering in as was his : myself. 
wont. He crossed the room quickly, took me up as 

“T have found a little gem of a poem in this ; though I were a child, and placed me on the 
magazine, Miss Montrose, and I could almost $ téte-d-téte on which I had been sitting, and then 
swear as to the authorship. May I read it to ; sat down beside me, his arms around me despite 
you?” ‘my effort to escape. 
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I signified my readiness. The color rose to} ‘ Miriam—little bird, do not flutter so. My 
my cheeks as he read, for I recognized the poem } own little darling, did you think I would let 
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you leave me? You are not vexed with me, are; “Only this: ‘1 love you.’” 

you?” ; ’ And | had to say it. Then he made me kiss 
‘Let me go, Mr. Burton,” I said. “I hate) him—the tyrant; but he let me go. 

you:” ' «There's a gentleman in the parlor as wishes 
‘-I will not,’’ he cried, obstinately. ‘I love } to see you,” and Hannah departed. 

you. I have loved you since the first day lsaw{ ‘1 shall call, this evening—may I not?’ said 

you. Miriam, darling, do not let a few thought- } the “tyrant.’’ And I did not tell him no. 

less words separate us forever. We are one. in | So 1 had found my master, after all. I never 

tastes and sympathy. Do you realize the strength } could have married a man whose will was not 

of the bond which unites us, since | recognize : stronger than mine. 

even the work of your pen? I will not let you; We had a grand wedding, and my sisters were 

go until you promise to be mine. Only say ‘ delighted; but how they did tease me! 

‘I love you,’ and I am satisfied.” 5 1 was really afraid, Mirry, that, just to be 
1 felt that his will was the ‘stronger; but my } perverse, you would live an old maid,”’ said 

auger sustained me. ‘Sue. “But did you do your own courting?” 
1 hate you!’’ I repeated, violently. ‘Let: Yes,” said the ‘“tyrant.’’ “She did the 

me go!” ‘courting while I was ill and couldn’t defend 
** Not till you own that you love me.” * myself.’ 
Horror! Someone was ringing the door-bell. $I let them have their own way. 

Hannah would appear ina minute! Whatshould } There is no sunnier happier home than ours 


Ido? Sin all the wide land: for love is there. And 
§ 


$ 


There were footsteps in the hall—Hannah ; have I not told you that love and home are 


tapped at the door. > inseparable ? 


« 





LOVE AND SUMMER. 
BY MARY ROWLES. 


Down the flowery. meadow way, That was long and long ago: 
At the ending of the day, You were Summer, dear, you know ; 
Love and Summer used to stray I was Love—you told me so 
In the happy June-time ; In the glad June weather 
Clover clustered at their feet, Long ago; but joys begun 
Twilight shadowed their retreat. In that haunt of shade and sun, 
Oh! the throstles’ songs were sweet, Like its flowers, have overrun 
Sweeter than at noon-time ! All our years together. 


Apple-blossoms fluttered down, Though life’s winter now we see, 

Woodbine wove its fragrant crown You are Summer still to me ; 

On the hedgerows, overgrown And my love transcends for thee 
With a wealth of roses, All its promise olden, 

Never roses were so fair One in heart and aim below, 

As the buds unfolding there ; When for us the amaranths blow, 

Never flowers grew anywhere Hand in hand, dear, may we go 
Like the orchard posies, Through the gateway golden! 
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SONG OF A ROSE. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 


I’m the loveliest thing of morn, ‘ My breath is sweet with fragrance rare, 


Yet on a thorn § And, queenly fair, 
My dazzling loveliness is born. é I sit and dream with bosom bare. 


My tender face, all wash’d with dew I nod and bend, swing to and fro 
Of golden hue, ; When breezes blow, 
Keveals my inmost soul to you. Enchanting all the world below. 


Petal on petal, I unfold Yet nothing am I but a rose, 

Until, behold! A pure white rose, 

A suver goblet filled with gold. Whose being into splendor flows. 
Vou. XCIV.—4. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 557, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ET ORIS was soon 
thoroughly do- 
mesticated in 
her new home. 


She found it a} 
comfort- $ 
and 3 


very 
able one, 
she never realized 
that she was mere- 
ly a paid depend- 
ent, instead of a 
member of the 
family. 

Miss Nixon was a 
dear lovable old lady, 
who soon grew much 
attached to her young 
companion and 
pleasure in adding to 
her happiness. 

In many quiet ways, she contrived to benefit 
Doris. It was discovered that the girl had a 
wonderfully clear and rich soprano voice, which 
only lacked cultivation to be unusually fine. 
Miss Nixon immediately engaged a good teacher ; 


and, when Doris offered to pay for the lessons } 
out of her salary, the old lady declined, saying § 


that, as she was to have the pleasure of listening 
to the singing, it was fair for her to pay for the 
lessons. 

“Tam going to have a visitor for a few weeks,’ 
Miss Nixon said, one day, to Doris, looking up 
from a letter she was reading. ‘*My nephew 
is coming to stay with me, and we must make 
things as pleasant as we can for him. Poor 
fellow, he has had much trouble in the last few 
months, and it has broken him down completely.” 

She paused a moment. to glance over the rest 
of the letter, then went on: 


“ Yes—I don’t know of anyone that’s had: 


a harder life than he has had. 
up in the greatest luxury. 
that money could buy that he didn’t have. 
was an only child, and his father and his mother 


He was brought 


—that was my sister, my dear—just loved tho | 


His mother died, and 


that was his first sorrow; for, if she had lived, 
(70) 


ground he walked on. 


took ; 


There was nothing 
He } 


‘I dare say none of these cther troubles would 
>have come upon him. The poor boy fell in love 
‘and married without his father’s consent, and 
> there was a bitter quarrel between the two. 
} The father turned his son out-of-doors, and said he 
would never forgive him nor speak to him again 
as long as he lived. And he kept his word, too. | 
have no doubt but that he would have relented 
in time, for his heart was bound up in his son; 
and it must have been a sore trial to shut the 
boy out of his life as he did. But there was 
someone constantly at hand to keep him firm 
}in his resolution and to whisper things to 
‘strengthen his anger. Ile died last Christmas, 
unforgiving and unrelenting to the last. No 
* word of his illness was sent to my nephew, who 
The 
’ poor boy reached the house as the old man was 


{only happened to hear of it by accident. 


dying, but was locked out of his father’s room. 
> He broke in, just in time to see his father draw 
> his last breath. The only will that could be 
: found was one in which his father had left all 
‘his wealth to a stranger. There was talk of 
: another will made in Harold’s favor, and he is 
} going to law about it; but 1 am afraid he won't 
: get a shilling.” 

*‘Ts his wife living?” 
‘No. 
born. 


asked Doris. 

She died sown after her second child 
She was a pretty girl, but very 
] am afraid she only married 


) was 
‘ vain and trifling. 
>him for his money, thinking that his father 
- would forgive him after awhile. When she 
‘found that he would not and that they had 
' to fight their way along against poverty and 
: trouble, she ceased to love him and grew very 
} ill-tempered. He was wonderfully patient with 
} her; but it was a continual grief to him: for 
>he had loved her dearly and had believed that 
return. He idolized his 
children and found all his happiness in them. 
It did seem as if the last blow might | ave been 
spared him. About three weeks before Christ- 
mas, they both died of scarlet fever, within three 
days of each other. I thought that would kill 
} their poor father, but somehow he lived through 
it. Now he is alone in the world. J am his 
only near relation.”’ 
$ «He has indecd had a sad life,’ exclaimed 


>she loved him in 
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troubles. 

‘«We must try to make him forget, if we can, 
my dear. Now, will you go up and see if the 
spare room needs anything? 
to-night. 
flowers and make some bouquets for his room 
and for the parior.” 

When Doris went out into the pretty garden, 
with her basket and scissors, she paused, lost in 


(OR eee 


OF THE 
Doris, her eyes misty at the thought of another's} The old lady smiled. 


5 
> 


s 


He is coming? 
So, after dinner, you might cut some } 
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“That's my opinion, Harold; I'm glad you 
like her.” 

‘*No one could help liking her,” 
Harold, with enthusiasm. 

Doris was filled with a great pity for him when 


exclaimed 


>she saw his sad face and eyes, that always 
‘seemed to be regarding a past filled with bitter 
> memories, and she put aside all thought of her 


thought before a bush of fragrant jacqueminots. : 


Only a year ago, and yet how long it seemed 
since, she had been sitting on the vine-shaded 
porch, with roses nodding around her and 
flooding the air with their perfume. 

She remembered Elliott's first visit and how 


he had carried away her heart. with him. 


> spoken of him and to him as *“ Harold.” 


own troubles in the attempt to lighten his. 

He had been there nearly a week before she 
knew his last name, for his aunt had always 
She 


: had gone down to the post-office for the mail, one 
- Morning, and, on her way home, as she looked 
» over the letters in her hand, she saw one directed 


One 


by one, memory retraced the events of the past. } 


until they grew too painful for retrospection and 
her eyes became dim with unshed tears. 

She put away these thoughts, however, with 
a resolute hand. 


>There could be no doubt but that 


to “ Mr. Harold Egerton.” 
Her heart seemed to stand still for a moment. 


Miss Nixon's 


‘nephew and the son whom Elliott had labored 
; 80 persistently and so successfully to supplant 


She was happy now, and no | 


sad recollections of the past should darken her ° 


present. 


She went from bush to bush, gathering fia- ; 


grant buds and roses, until her basket was full 
to overflowing; then she returned to the porch, 


‘had deceived her so cruelly. 


to arrange her treasures in the vases which she > 


had placed there. 

“That is beautiful, my dear—beautiful,” 
Miss Nixon, coming up to her. ‘ You 
great taste with flowers. 


have 


dress. Wear a white gown and some roses.” 


said 


were one and the same person. 

Her pity and sympathy went out to him at 
once. He too had suffered injuries at the hand 
of the man who had ruined her young life—who 
This seemed to 
constitute a bond between them. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
‘‘Harorp,” said Miss Nixon, one day, some 


, weeks after his arrival, ‘‘have you still a good 


Now, after you put; 
‘those in the rooms, it will be time for you to; 


The old lady was no matchmaker, but she had ; 
taken Doris into her warm heart and loved her } 
almost as if she had been a younger sister; and ; 


she could not help thinking how fortunate it 


him for all his griefs. 

Doris was upstairs when the shrill whistle of 
the locomotive announced the train, and, think- 
ing that the aunt and nephew might be glad to 
see each other alone for a time, she remained up 
in her room until she heard Miss Nixon call her 
to come down. 

“T must introduce you to my companion, 
Harold,” his aunt had said, and Harold had 
expected to see a prim old maid appear. 

When the door opened and a beautiful vision 
in white, with appealing violet eyes and a mist 
of golden curls, entered the room, he was so 
astonished that, for a moment, he lost his self- 
possession. 


opinion of my little companion?” 

Harold looked at the. white figure moving 
among the rose-bushes out in the garden and 
paused before answering. Then he said, quietly: 
‘*T think she is the sweetest girl in the world.” 

‘Harold,”’ said the old lady, in rather a dep- 


‘ recating tone, ‘do you know what I have been 
would be if Harold should take a fancy to this 
beautiful affectionate girl and let her comfort : 


hoping? Before you came, even, I thought 
about it, and thought what a happy thing it 
would be if you could love again and find some 
happiness in your life, after all your troubles. 
I could ask nothing better for you than to 
have—”’ 

Harold started and changed color as he 
caught the meaning of his aunt’s words. For 
an instant, his face lighted up. Then the old 
sad look came back. ‘‘ No, that could never be,”’ 
he said. 

“Why not, Harold ?” 

‘Because I have no right to ask her to unite 
her glad young life with mine. My troubles 
have made me prematurely old. I am cynical 
and morose, a disappointed man. Besides, I 
could not offer her any but the plainest home. 


“Your young friend is a very lovely girl,’ he ‘ If I had inherited my father’s money, I might 


said, later that evening, to his aunt. 


¢ 


have ventured ; but now it can never be.”’ 
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** Dear on 2 if Doris loves you, she ae 
share the meanest hut with you as gladly as she } 
would a palace. 
me back. 


All T possess will be yours then. 
it now? Live with me—let my home be yours.” 


; > them,” 
So I would not let that hold } 
Besides, Harold, you know I am} 
getting old and have not much longer to live. } 
Why not enjoy > 
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i saith’ ene died if it had not been for 
she said to herself. ‘1 wonder what it 
is that Mrs. Foster wants to see me about so 
much? She wrote as if it were something very 
particular—some kind of good news.” 
Suddenly, there was a crashing sound and 


ONE eee 


5 ° . . 
> a violent shock which threw Doris from her seat. 


Harold looked at his aunt with a grateful smile { Then, for a time, she was unconscious. 


and touched his lips affectionately to her fore- ' 
° herself lying on the ground, her head pillowed 
} on a shawl, and a lady bending over her and 


head. But he shook his head. 
. **No—I cannot do that, dear aunt,’’ he said; 
‘though I thank you for your generous offer. 


Besides, I have not the slightest reason to think : 
She is very 3 
kind to me; but that may only be because she 
has a tender heart and is kind to everyone and 


that she cares anything about me. 


everything.” 


The entrance of Doris, at this moment, stopped ‘ 
But Harold did not forget his ; 
: disaster; but the wrecked train was still visible, 
‘and the sight was a fearful one. 


conversation. 
mint’s suggestion. 
“IT have never regretted the money, since 


the children died, until now,’ he said, bitterly, : 
to himself, as he thought how he gladly would } 


have laid his princely wealth at Doris’s feet. 


For now his eyes were opened to the fact that he ; 
loved her dearly—not with the impetuous affec- ; 
tion of a boy, but with the deep love of the man, ; 
which is as much deeper than the former as } 
2 quiet river is deeper than a babbling brook. } 

He could not tell whether his affection was ; 


returned. 
but, if so, she kept her secret well. 


It might be that Doris loved him; 
In truth, 


she was unconscious of her feelings toward him. : 


She had never analyzed them, and would have 
been much astonished if anyone had told her 
that she was in love with Harold Egerton. 
Miss Nixon would not hear of her nephew’s } 
departure. Every time it was suggested, she ; 
insisted upon his prolonging his stay for a few ; 


weeks, and she made it such a favor to herself : 


that Harold, nothing loth, yielded to her entreaty. 


The golden days of summer crept away, one } 


by one, and autumn had begun to tint the foliage 


with crimson-and-gold before any of the party } 
at the little cottage realized how time was flying. ° 


An urgent invitation from Dr. and Mrs. Foster 
for Doris to come and spend two or three days 
with them could not well be refused, and, 
truth, Doris was delighted at the thought of 


seeing her old friends again, though she did not ; 
Perhaps, too, some- } 
one else had a place in her regret, though she | 


like to leave Miss Nixon. 


did not realize it. 
She set out on her journey with a light heart; 
for she was deeply attached to the doctor and 


his wife, who had shown her such kindness in : 


her darkest hour. 


When she opened her eyes, it was to find 


; bathing her forehead. 

‘Where am 1?” she asked, in bewilderment. 
‘““What has happened ?”’ 

‘‘There has been a collision,’ answered the 
lady. ‘Your train was run into by a freight- 
car coming in the opposite direction.” 

Doris sat up and looked about her. She had 
been carried some distance from the scene of the 


Men were 
busily at work trying to rescue the wounded 
from the débris of the train, and pitiful groans 
$ and cries for help filled the air. 

“Are you hurt?’ the lady asked Doris’s 
friend. 

‘*No—I believe not. 
dizzy; but that is all.” 

“I thought you seemed to be only stunned,” 
rejoined the other, as she assisted the girl to 
° rise. ‘“*Now, you must come home with me, 
: until you are able to go to your friends.” 


My head feels a little 


9) 


, badly-wounded—didn’t you, Mrs. Newton? 
, asked a man who was carrying one end of a 
$ stretcher, on which was lying a motionless form 
covered with a shawl. 

Doris shivered with fear, as she looked at the 
‘body; but the lady put her arm around her 
reassuringly. 
$ “Yes; take it to my house,” she answered. 
“«T will be there with this young lady as soon 
}as you are, if not before.” And she hastened 
‘ on, half supporting the trembling girl. 

They had but a little way to go, and Doris 
; was glad to find herself tenderly placed on 
; a couch and cozily covered with a warm afghan, 


in } while her hostess hurried upstairs, to attend to 


the disposal of the quiet form on the stretcher. 

Doris shuddered, as she heard the men pass 
through the hall with their burden. 

Then she lay still for some time on the couch, 
; too nervous and excited to sleep, but thinking 
eee the events of the day. How happened it 
;that she bad escaped? It must have been 
because she was in one of the last cars, and so 
; missed the hardest shock of the collision. 


‘‘1 believe you offered to take one of the 
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She rose and went to the window, trying to : —who viele won her heart and her love only to 
look through the darkness down to the railroad- ° throw them aside and spurn them, a little later? 
track. i She stood staring at the face which once she 
The dizzy sensation in her head had vanished, ; had loved to look on and longed for—staring at 
and she wished that she might do something to; it with a sort of curious horror. 
help the sufferers. She recalled the last time she had seen it. 
Presently, Mrs. Newton came downstairs, to ; Ah, —_ indelibly it was burned into her 
light the lamp. She had been so busily engaged § ;memory! How his cruel words had scorched 
in attending to the necessities of the sufferer } ; ones into her brain! Never. so long as 
upstairs, that she had nearly forgotten the young ; : life lasted, could she forget the anguish of that 
girl. . § hour. 
But she was not the only one whom he had 
CHAPTER XVIII. ‘ wronged: she thought of the pale sad face of 
“How do you feel now 2’ she asked, kindly. 3 Harold Egerton and the heart-ache that was 
“T am all right,” answered Doris. «Isn’t § always his when he remembered how a stranger 
there something I could do to help the others $had shut him out from his father’s love and 


2 
th 
; 
; 





‘who are badly hurt?” $ home. 


“Do you feel able to do anything?” asked The light fell full on the wounded man’s face. 
Mrs. Newton. ‘He stirred uneasily, as if it disturbed him. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Doris, earnestly. ; In another moment, his eyes opened and turned 
“Couldn’t 1?” ¢toward Doris. But there was no gleam of 

“Well, if you could take care of the gentle- : recognition in them, only a fixed look that 
man upstairs, I could go over to the station and ; ; seemed to see nothing. As yet, the concussion 
help with some of the others. If you will sit ; § dulled his brain. 
in his room and wet the bandages around his 3 Presently, in a weak broken voice, he began 
head once in awhile, that is all you will have ; to talk, but in rambling disconnected sentences 
todo. He has a bad hurt on his head. Nothing ; that evidently came from a disordered intellect. 


necessarily fatal, the doctor says. With good } ““Yes—here it is,” he muttered. ‘No one 


nursing, he may get well.” ; can find it. It is dragging me down, down. It is 
‘] will do my best,” rejoined Doris. And as heavy as lead about my neck. It will drag me 
she followed Mrs. Newton upstairs to the dimly- ; down to hell. But I will not give it up—I will 
lighted chamber, where a figure lay motionless } not give it up!”’ 
in the snowy bed. ; The girl, leaning over him, listened eagerly. 
“He hasn’t moved or spoken; he only } “T tell you it is all right,” he went on, 
groaned once when the doctor was arranging ; wildly. ‘The fortune is mine—it is mine !— 
the bandages. Here is the liniment for wetting ; and no one shall take it from me. Haven't 
the cloths. Now, good-bye. I will be back {I spent my life working for it?” 
before morning.’ And she started off on her: Then there was silence for awhile, broken 
mission of mercy. ‘ only by stertorous labored breathing. By and by 
Doris sat in a low chair at the further end ¢ he spoke again. 
of the room, her eyes resting on the bed with | “Old fool, so you forgave at last? But it 
a curious sort of fascination. ¢ does you no good: I have the will, and I shall 
Was it a young man who was thus cut off | keep it. No one can find it. You may search 
in the prime of his life? Or was it some; the house. Look where you like, but you can’t 
octogenarian whose last days had been hastened 3 find it. Oh, it chokes me! it strangles me!” 
but a little? She could not resist her Goston § With a moan, he dragged the coverings from 
to look on the face and see for herself. She his neck, and Doris saw something suspended 
crept noiselessly to the bed and leaned over the; there by a silk cord. With trembling fingers, 
pillow. A screen shut off the subdued light ; : she drew from its hiding-place what proved to 
of the lamp from his face, and she could not ; be a small leather bag. 


distinguish the features. She had gathered, from Elliott’s broken sen- 
She gently moved the barrier, and the light { tences, that a will was concealed somewhere. 
shone full upon the countenance. ; * Could it be possible that it was a will in favor of 
‘The face was that of John Elliott ! Harold Egerton, and was this the document? 


For a moment, she thought her eyes were; Her breath came quick. Yes, the contents of 
deceiving her. Was it possible she saw aright? ? the bag felt like paper folded smoothly. But it 
Was this the man who had so cruelly wronged her ; was carefully stitched around the edges, and 
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there was no way of getting into it without » of a disordered brain? Could it be possible that 
removing the baz from his necx. ‘This she pro-} the one dark shadow which hung like a cloud 
ceeded to do. 3 over her past was to be lifted? Had that mar- 
Mrs. Newton's work-basket was standing on } riage ceremony been real? What would she not 
the table. Doris went over to it, and, taking up } give to know? She tried to rouse him again to 
a pair of scissors, cut tie threads across one end } speech, but she could not; he had sunk into 
of the package. Then, crouching down by the } 
light, behind the screen, so that, if conscious- 3 As the first streaks of dawn appeared in the 
ness should return, Jolin Elliott would not see } eastern sky, Mrs. Newton returned, pale and 
her, she drew, with trembling fingers, the paper } tired from her night’s vigil among the wounded 
from its hiding-place. and dying. She hastily prepared a simple meal 
She could scarcely repress a cry of delight as} for Doris and went upstairs. 
she unfolded the page and glanced over it. For «How is your patient?’ she asked, glancing 
it was, as she had suspected, a will, bequeathing } at the motionless figure on the bed. ‘Ah, better, 
everything “to my beloved son, Harold Egerton, ; 1 see. The fever has gone down. He will 
whom I freely and lovingly forgive.” } recover consciousness before long, and then, with 
She almost fainted in her excess of joy. She } care, will soon be well. I hurried home to tell 
felt that she could forgive Elliott the wrong he } you that, in an hour more, a train will be here, 
had done her, now that she was to be the means } going in the direction that you were when the 
of restoring Harold to his rights. She did not, accident happened. But, if you don't fvel able 
however, lose her self-possession. Taking a ; to travel, you are welcome to stay.’ 
needle and thread from the basket, she sewed} ‘‘Oh, no, no,” cried Doris, ‘‘you are very 
up the bag again and replaced it on Elliott's } kind. But I feel quite able to go on, and | 
neck. But the will she retained, putting it in; think I ought; for 1 know my friends, having 
her bosom, her heart beating with triumph all; heard of the accident, will be alarmed until 
the while. } they see me.’’ To stay there and be recognized 
Every spark of her old love for Elliott had ; by Elliott when he recovered consciousness was, 
died out. She felt nothing but scorn and dislike 3 she felt. impossible. 
for him. Yet she went on wetting the bandages, “Then go downstairs and eat your break- 
as she had been told. She would, as a matter of § fast,” said Mrs. Newton. “1 will stay here 


5 
’ 


duty, do all she could to save his life. Patiently { until you are ready to go.’ 


lethargy once more. 





she sat through the long night, smoothing his } Doris was too excited to eat, however. Every 

pillow. $ mouthful seemed as if it would choke her. 
Toward morning, the sick man grew restlens | 

and began to mutter again. This time, it was } CHAPTER XIX. 


not the will which absorbed his thought. Per- } A TELEGRAM had been sent announcing Doris's 
haps the touch of Doris’s hand had reminded } arrival, so the doctor and his wife were waiting 
him of his lost. love and stirred his slumbering ; when the train reached the station, and, as 
conscience. 3 Doris stepped from the car, she was clasped in 
‘* What became of her?” he asked, and Doris ; Mrs. Foster’s motherly embrace. 

felt instinctively that he was speaking of herself.} ‘My dear child,’ she exclaimed, ‘we have 
‘I did not mean to wrong her at first. I thought} just heard of the dreadful accident, and have 
T loved her. But then I got tired, and I was} been so frightened. We were not sure whether 
afraid I would lose the money—the money. I you had taken that train.” 

could not risk that. But I didn’t wrong her,} The short drive was spent in talking about the 
after all, did 1? Curse Dick Graham! He said 3 accident. But, as soon as they reached the house, 
it should be his uncle, and it wasn’t. Fool that } the doctor peremptorily insisted on Doris’s taking 
I was, not to have known. It was a clergyman, a composing draught and lying. down for a nap. 
after all. The ceremony was legal. She was In vain she protested. Her pale cheeks and 
really my wife when I told her she was not. Oh, } heavy eyes showed that she needed rest. So, 
how she cried and moaned. I remember it all. I} after a little refreshment, which her hasty break- 
feel her tears now. They are burning my head } fast made necessary, she submitted to be led up 
like molten drops of lead. Oh, it hurts so! My } to the room which had been hers in the old days 
and put to bed like a little child by Mrs. Foster's 
kindly hands. 


amr 


he 


head, my head : 
Then he sank into an uneasy slumber again. 


Doris pondered over the words he had just } The sedative draught did its work well, and 
uttered. Were they true, or but the wanderings ; 


Doris, in spite of her excitement, was soon lost 
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in a dreamless refresiiing slumber, from which 
she did not awaken till late in the afternoon. 
She rose, startled, when slie heard the clock 
strike, and realized the lateness of the hour. 
She looked wonderfully better for her sleep, 
however. Her pallor had vanished. Besides, 


the thought of the joyful surprise which she had | 


in store for Harold Egerton brought a happy 
light to her eyes. 

She went downstairs and glanced into the 
sitting-room, but no one was there. 


the hall and entered the parlor. At the sound 


of her step, a manly form sprang forward to meet ‘ 


her. 

“Thank God, you are safe!” 
voice broken with emotion, as Harold Egertun 
took her hands. 


‘* How did you come here ?”’ she exclaimed, in | 


surprise. : 
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Doris, drawing back, as he would have come 
* Tear it first.”’ 

’ She had a keen feeling of pain that her 
{happiness might be of short duration after she 
‘ had told Egerton what she felt bound in honor 
‘ to reveal. 

“I too have a sad story that I must tell you,” 
‘ she said, motioning him toa-chair. ‘Perhaps, 
‘after you hear it, you will not care for me. 1 
‘shall not blame you.” 

; ‘Nothing in the world could make me love 
¢ you less,’’ answered Egerton. 

~ = ** Don’t be rash,”’ said Doris, with a sad smile: 
‘** you may change your mind.” 

With faltering tones, she told him the story 
‘of her ill-fated love and the false marriage— 
, as she still believed it, in spite of the sick man’s 
It was too nearly connected with the 
‘will, and she was holding that surprise back 


nearer. 


2 
¢ 
Q 
¢ 
ri 


words. 


“T heard of the accident and started at once ; for a little while. 


to see whether you were hurt or not. They told 
me, at the station where the collision occurred, ; 
that you had escaped comparatively uninjured, } 
and had come on here. I could not rest until 1 3 
had seen you, so I followed.” : 

**Doris,’”’ he exclaimed, suddenly, ‘I have $ 
been trying to keep myself from speaking, but ‘ 
1 can no longer control myself. I have some- 
thing that I must say to you, and then I will go 
away and never see you again. May I say it?” 
She could not ! 
She could only bow her head in silent ; 


Her heart was beating wildly. 
speak. 
assent. 

“I want to tell you how you have won my ; 
love,’ he said, with emotion, “the best love of ; 
my life. My aunt has told you all my sad} 
You know how lonely Iam. But 1 ama‘: 
poor man. I dare not ask anyone as bright and « 
beautiful as yourself to share my lot. But 1 can- 
not help telling you of my love. Perhaps I owe : 
it to you to do so. I can only lay it at your feet. 


story. 


Yet I dare not ask you to accept it. It is not ; 
worthy of you. That is all. Now I will leave ; 
you.” And he turned to go. : 


“Harold,” said the sweet voice, trembling : 


ever so little. é 
He turned back. 
“Have I told you to go?” she faltered. ; 
He glanced at the sweet shy face and paused, ; 


irresolute. : 
Did she love him? é 
eloquent face aright? : 
‘Shall T go or stay?’ he whispered. 3 
His quick ear caught the murmured answer: § 
“Stay !”’ 
But the word was followed immediately by $ 
others. ‘I have something to tell you,’ said } 


Was he reading the: 


¢ me. 


“Now, do you love me yet?’ she asked, 
as she concluded. 

‘““My own darling, I love you even more, 
if such a thing is possible,” he exclaimed. 


‘You are as pure as the angels, in my sight; 


and you 
again.” 
She had not yet told him the name of the 
villain who had wrecked her happiness. 
‘Last night,’ 
one of the wounded. 
man who had wronged me so grievously. 


must never think of your misery 


? 


she said, ‘I was left to nurse 
1 found that it was this 
And 


it was,’’ she added, watching him as she spoke, 


“the same man who had wronged you by 
estranging you from your father.” 

He started. 

“Yes: it was John Elliott. I found this,”’ 
producing the will, ‘in a leather bag about his 
neck, and I have brought it to you. It is the 
missing will.’’ 

She placed the package in his hand as she 


spoke. Egerton took it, opened the paper, and 
read it, trembling with excitement. A great joy 
lighted up his features. 


“At last—thank God, at last!” he cried. 
“At last 1 have proof that my father forgave 

He read the will over and over. He scarcely 
realized its contents, at first. It was almost 
incredible that, just when he had made up his 
mind to a lifelong battle with poverty, he should 
be freed from its galling chains. 

“And I owe this to you, Doris..as I do all my 
other happiness,’ he said. ‘+ How shall I ever 
repay you?” 

It seemed, that moment, to Doris, as if no 
cloud could ever again dim the brightness of her 
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future. She did not know that fate had raised an 

insuperable barrier to her union with Egerton. 
CHAPTER XX. 

OnE evening, a short time before the events 
recorded in the last chapter, just as the doctor 
had cozily ensconced himself in slippers and 
dressing-gown and drawn his easychair up to 
the fireside, that he might the more comfortably 
enjoy his evening paper and cigar, a sharp peal 
at the door-bell aroused him from his dreams of 
comfort. It was a summons, as the messenger 
said, to “come right off quick and see a man 
that was dying, sure.”’ 

The doctor had not far to go, and soon turned 
aside from the main thoroughfare into a side 


street, where the dwellings were poor and | 


shabby. Here, in a back room in one of the 
dingiest of the tenements, lay the patient. 

The doctor’s quick eye saw that the illness 
was fatal. The man was young, but dissipation 
and disease had done their work. No physician's 
skill would be of any avail. 

“I'm almost gone, you see, doctor,” gasped 
the sick man. ‘You can’t do anything for me, 
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} disinherit him; and he knew the girl was a good 
pure girl and wouldn't live with him in any 
S other way. I met him while he was in this 
} dilemma, and before 1 had seen the young lady. 
;I am ashamed to confess that I urged him to 
: deceive her by a mock marriage that would leave 
> him free to-do as he liked when he came into the 
) fortune he expected. He agreed to this, and | 
went to get my uncle, who was to personate tlie 
minister. 1 couldn’t sober him up enough for 
the ceremony, for he was on a regular spree, so 
the idea occurred to me to get a real minister 
and have the knot tied Elliott 
wouldn’t know the difference, I said to myself, 
and so I would have a hold on him and could 
’ make him shell out now and then, if I got hard 
up. I don’t wonder you shrink from me,”’ he 
3 added, as he noticed an irrepressible gesture of 
indignation on the doctor’s part. 
> hard case, and have done many a thing that I'm 
sorry for now; and that business was the worst 
>of all. Still, it isn’t so bad as it would have 
: been if it had been only a mock marriage instead 
: of the binding one that it really was. 1 found 
San old minister, and the marriage was gone 


prone 


in earnest. 


“Vve been a 


through with all right, witnesses and everything, 
and I have the certificate to prove it. 
always kept it, though I promised Elliott I'd 
made right. I know you are a good man.” } destroy it. I think, at the time, he really meant 

A violent fit of coughing interrupted his} to marry the girl at Mr. Egerton’s death; but he 


unless you can give me a little more strength, so } 
that I can hold out till I tell you something that } 
I want you to know, so that you will have wrong } 


l’ve 


words, and he sank back too utterly exhausted 
to speak for awhile. 


The doctor mixed a cordial and held it to his ; 


lips. When he recovered -his breath, he said, 
feebly : 

‘‘T must tell you now, for I’m afraid I won't 
hold out much longer. 
will be my last. 
about you? I want you to write the confession 


down, and let this boy, whom I sent for you, } 


witness it, so it will be all right—my ante-mortem 
statement, you know. My reason for telling you, 
instead of anybody else, is that you are a good 
friend of the young lady who has been wronged, 
and I know that you will see that she has justice 
done her.” 

The doctor started at these words. 
mean Miss Maynard ?”’ he cried. 

“Yes, Doris Maynard is her name. John 
Elliott is the man who wronged her, or meant 


Another spell like that } 
Have you a pencil and paper } 


; 
“Do you 3 


;soon got over his love and was glad enough to 
; cast her off, which he did, telling her that there 
was nothing between them. She left him and 
} never came near him after that. When I told 
him how matters really stood, he flew into a ter- 
; rible rage. But 1 kept cool and let him know 
that I expected to be well paid for keeping 
silent. He saw he was in my power and was 
liberal enough for awhile; then we had a quar- 
rel, and he vowed he would never give me 
> another cent. He has kept his word. I don't 
care about that now, though. All I wanted was 
> to tell you this story, so you could see that the 
} girl has her rights.” 

He raised himself on his elbow and slowly 
} drew a small box from beneath his pillow. 
Opening it, he took out a folded paper and put 
it in the doctor’s hands. 
; “There is the certificate,” he said, “and you 
3 will see that all is made right-—won’t you, doc- 
}tor? I want to die clear of the sin of deceiving 


to wrong her. It was no fault of his that he } 
didn’t. She came to the city alone, after her} an innocent girl. I want to make reparation for 
father died, and somehow she got thrown in } all that she has suffered. Ask her to forgive a 
Elliott’s hands for protection. He didn’t know } dying man and tell her—” 

just what to do with her. He was afraid to} Another paroxysm of conghing interrupted 
marry her, for fear the old man, whose money > these words, and they were his last, for half an 
he was scheming to get, should find it out and } hour afterward he was dead. 
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It is impossible to tell how thankful the doctor 
was that the stain of dishonor was removed from 
Doris, for whom he had conceived an almost 
fatherly affection. Feelings of mingled joy and 
sorrow filled his heart as he walked slowly home- 
ward. He was glad, on the one hand, that 
Doris had nothing in her past life for which she 


need blush. Yet, on the other, would not even 


that have been better than to be united, in a 3 
bond which nothing but death could loosen, to } 


such an unscrupulous scoundrel as Elliott ? 
It would be impossible now for him to refuse 


to acknowledge Doris as his wife, and she could ’ 


“share his wealth with him, if she chose. But 
the doctor, knowing her proud spirit, was sure 


that she would prefer earning her livelihood by } 


her own efforts. 

His good wife's astonishment was great when 
she heard the At first, she was 
delighted ; but, after a few minutes’ thought, she 
shook her head dubiously. 

‘‘I think we must send for her to come and 
make us a little visit, and then we can tell her 
all about it, and let her judge for herself what 
she wants to do. I believe with you, that she 
will spurn Elliott, even with his wealth.” 


narrative. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue doctor and his wife had resolved to wait : 
for a day or two and let the young girl recover } 


somewhat from the fatigue and the shock of the 
accident before they told her of the dying man’s 
confession, so that as yet Doris knew nothing. 
But, when after Egerton’s departure she told 
Mrs. Foster of his confession of love, her friend 


felt that she must not suffer her to indulge, for a } 


moment, in hopes of happiness that now could 
never be realized. 

As tenderly as she could, therefore, the doctor’s 
wife told Doris that she was not free to accept 
this new love; that she was bound by fetters 
which nothing but death could sever. So great 
was Doris’s contempt and loathing of the man 
who had sought to.wrong her, that it was hard 
to learn that she was really his wife. Her one 
thought had been that he could no longer exult 
Now she realized that 
He must be put 


in his ill-gotten gains. 
to love Egerton was criminal. 
away forever from her heart. 

“You must tell him of this new trouble,’ 
said Doris: ‘I cannot—oh, I canrot! I cannot! 
Will you?” 

So that very day a note summoned Egerton 
to the Fosters’. 

Gentle Mrs. Foster’s sympathetic face warned 
him, as she entered the room, that she was the 
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He looked at 


} bearer af sorrowful news. her 
$in mute inquiry a moment before he spoke. 
: ‘*Doris has told you,” he said, ‘that, with 
} her past, though so innocent, she will not come 
‘to me. But oh, persuade her differently! 
21 would do my best to brighten her life. that 
> has had such bitter sorrow in it already, young 
‘as she is. All that love and wealth can lavish 
her shall be hers: 
31 am a rich man You, who love her, 
} will not fear to intrust her to my care.” 
Every word made Mrs. Foster’s duty seem 
harder; and, as he paused and waited for 
2a reply, she sought refuge in true woman’s- 
‘fashion in a flood of tears. 
} “Oh, how can I tell you?” she cried. ‘It is 
too hard. You can never be anything to Doris. 
} You must go away and never sce her. 
‘that will be best. 


upon for, thanks to her, 


now. 


5 


Yes, 
Poor child, it will be easier 
? for her never to see your face again, than to bid 
‘ you farewell.” 

$ What do you mean?’ asked Harold, with 
}an intensity of emotion that made his voice 
{seem stern and hard. «Is it anything but her 
Why must I leave her? Why 
Scan she not be my wife? What insuperable 
} barrier can fate raise between us now?” 

> He paused for an answer. The moment that 
elapsed before Mrs. Foster could control her 
S voice to speak seemed like an eternity to 
Egerton. 

> «Because she is not free. 
; married.”’ 


} innocent past? 


She was legally 


; Everything seemed to reel’ before Harold’s 
; eyes. He caught at a table, to keep from 
} falling; then he recovered himself. 
; ‘Surely, this is some mistake: she is not 
> married, She told me of the cruel deception 
’ that was practiced on her, of the mock mar- 
Sriage; but that was not binding. The man 
that she had believed to be her husband told 
{her himself that there were no ties between 
them.”’ 

“But it was a real marriage,” said Mrs. 
Foster, “though Elliott believed it to be a 
mockery at the time.” 
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Then she repeated the dying man’s confession 
2and showed him the certificate of marriage, 
} duly signed and attested. 
; ‘*So the poor girl is bound to that infamous 
wretch and separated from the man who loves 
3 her by this?” said Harold, bitterly, crushing the 
} paper in his clenched hand, while a gray look 
; of hopeless misery settled down on the face that 
, had heen but a little while before so radiant 
} with love and hope. 
> You are right, Mrs. Foster—it will be best 
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that 1 should go away now and not add to her 
pain by bidding her farewell. Tell her that, 


for her sake, 1 will spare the scoundrel. who 
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“And yet they say he will recover and stand 
said Harold, 


” 


forever between me and happiness, 
: bitterly. 


ric ily deserves punishment for his treachery.‘ 


Say also that 1 will not make him restore his ; 


ill-gotten gains, lest she should suffer want. 


But | will see him and make him confess that he : 
was the cause of my separation from my father, ; 


and I will at least terrify him by threats of 
letting the law take its course and deal with 
him as he deserves. 
should do her wrong. Qh, only an hour ago, 
1 was fool enough to fancy that life had kept its 
richest blessing in store for me until now. 
It is hard—hard!”’ and he groaned aloud. 


“T am glad I can leave her in the care of’ 


such a good friend as yourself,” he said, finally, 


rallying, as he wrung Mrs. Foster’s hand at ; 
‘““God bless you for your kindness ; 


parting. 
to her.” 


He strode away, trying to distance the keer | 


pain that seemed to pierce his heart like 


a knife. 


He walked rapidly for some time, without ‘ 


any aim or purpose, and then suddenly paused 


and consulted his watch. He found that he had 


just time to catch the next down-train, and he : 


made up his mind to have an interview with John 


Elliott as soon as possible and give utterance to | 


tae contempt and loathing he felt for him. 
This decision once arrived at, he lost no time 
in carrying it out. 


himself in a seat, pulled his hat over his eyes ‘ 


and gave himself up to his bitter thoughts. 
When the train reached 


Egerton was to get off, he had no difficulty in 


finding the house which sheltered John Elliott. ; 


He asked to see the sick man; and, though 


his hostess hesitated for a moment, she assented : 


finally and led him upstairs to the chamber. 
“He is asleep,” 


hed where Elliott lay. 
cure. 


down and wait till he wakes.” 
Egerton seated himself in the easychair beside 


the bed, while, excusing herself on the plea of 


household duties, the lady withdrew. 


Had the man been any other than the one who , 


had so grievously wronged him in the past, and 
now stood between him and happiness, Egerton 
would have pitied him as he lay there, his face 
pinched with suffering and as white as the pil- 
low whereon it rested. 


1 cannot yet realize that 
I must crish out my love, lest its existence | 


He sprang aboard the train ; 
as it was moving’out of the station, and. settling : 


the station where . 


she said, as she quietly ‘ 
opened the door and cautiously approached the ; 
‘‘He has recovered his ‘ 
senses, and the doctor says sleep is now the best : 
If you are not in a hurry, you can sit : 


CHAPTER XXII. ._ 

THE sick man slept on. Harold drew the will 
from his pocket, meantime, and read it. Its 
perusal always afforded incontrovertible 
proof that his father’s heart had relcnted at the 
last and fully and freely forgiven him. A low 
gurgling sound suddenly attracted him. Turn- 
ing toward the bed, he saw that Elliott had 
wakened and was staring at him with wild 
frightened eyes and a horrified face of incredu- 
‘lity, apparently doubting the testimony of his 
‘ Vision. 


him 


For a moment, neither of the men spoke. 
Then Elliott gasped: 

‘* How came you here? 
suffer in peace?” 

**T have come,’ answered Egerton, sternly, 
‘*that you may confess your treachery and 
restore to me my father’s rightful will.” 

“1 have no will,’ responded. Elliott, though 
his hand instinctively clutched the little leather 
bag about his neck. ‘ What are you talking 
I do not know where any willis.” 

** You say you don’t know, and you do not.’ 


Can you not let me 


about ? 


answered Egerton, drawing the document from 
his pocket and unfolding it. ‘‘ Here it is—the 
; will which you dared to steal, but did not dare 
‘ to destroy.” 

A look of incredulous amazement seemed to 

petrify Elliott's and, with sudden 
strength, he tore the bag from his neck and 
‘ wrenched it open. 
The will was gone! Though, how it had ever 
‘left his possession and come into the hands of 
his arch enemy, he could not conceive, except 
‘ by some supernatural intervention. 

He clutched at the paper in Egerton’s hands, 
resolved to regain 


features, 


possession of it hy some 
means, ‘and his unexpected movement was so 
sudden that it was successful. 

There was an open fire burning in the grate, 
ard, impelled by an unreasoning impulse to 
destroy it, even at this late hour, he sprang from 
‘the bed with unexpected strength and started 
toward the fire. 

‘*Madman, what are you doing?" cried Eger- 
ton, springing after him. 

He had caught his arm, and for an instant 
; the two men struggled together, Elliott with a 
, strength that was astounding in his condition. 
; But his.hatred of Egerton and his intense desire 
, to destroy the will had completely overmastered 
$his weak body. His false strength could not 
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endure, however. In a moment, he fell prone 
upon the floor. 

Realizing that he could not reach the fire, he 
made another abortive attempt to destroy tue 
will by thrusting it into his mouth in a crumpled 
ball and trying to swallow it; but Egerton 
snatched it from him before he could execute his 
purpose. 


He held on to it with a grip, however, which | 


was hard to loosen; and, when Egerton at last 
freed the paper from his grasp, his strength sud- 
denly ebbed, and he lay on the floor as immova- 
ble as a corpse, a faint moan issuing from his 
parted lips. 


Egerton raised him in his arms, unheeding his : 
fuint gesture of aversion, and bore him back to ! 


his bed. 
There he held’a strengthening 


ing hold upon him. 
will,’ he asked. 
And Egerton told him—told by what myste- 


«Tell me how you got that 


rious providence the girl whom he had tried to } 
wrong so grievously had been the appointed } 
instrument to restore the will to its rightful } 
owner ; and that, for the sake of the woman he > 
had loved before he had learned that she was } 


the wife of the man who had estranged him 


from his father’s heart and home, Egerton had } 


resolved to take no measures to punish him. 

“If I could only live!’ fairly hissed Elliott. 
« But I feel now, for the first time, that I must 
My getting out of bed has killed me. Even 


die. 


if you have the fortune I would have kept from ; 


you, my life would stand between you and hap- 


‘““GOOD-BYE 
BY ANNA 


“ Goop-Bye forever.” I held her hand. 
The sun had sunk to rest, 
And a crescent moon, like a silver cloud, 
Climbed the faintly glowing west. 


The grass was dewy, the air was sweet 
With roses and mignonette ; 

As I close my eyes in the twilight glow, 
It seems I can breathe it yet. 


There were beds of blossoms and clumps of trees 
A-stretching riverward, 

And the night so calmly closed arouad 
That scarcely a leaf was stirred. 


* Good-bye forever.’’ So faint, so low, 
So sad—so kindly spoken ; 
*Twas a quiv’ring sigh and a whispered prayer 
From the depths of the heart I had broken. 


draught to } 
Kuiott’s lips, and would have gone to summon } 
assistance, but the sick man laid a feeble detain- } 
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_piness. But curse my luck ! 


‘ false at last. 


It has played me 
I am dying, and 1 shall leave her 
free. Ah, ‘the mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but they grind exceeding small’ — exceeding 
small,’ he repeated, *‘and they have caught me 
at lust. You 
i can sit here and see me die while you hold that 
; will in your hand that will restore you to your 
father’s home. Curse you! If 1 could have 
lived! And I might, but for your coming.” 
He fixed a look of malignant batred on Eger- 
ton, but he never spoke again. 


Your revenge is sweet, is it not? 


The ashen lips 
moved, yet no sound issued from them. 
Egerton hastily summoned the nurse to the 
bedside; but there was nothing that human skill 
or care could do. He left the chamber, that he 
’ might not torture the dying man by his presence. 
At last the end came; and yet, as the nurse 
closed the eyes that were so fixed and glassy, it 
seemed as if an expression of hatred still lin- 
‘ gered in them. 
The next train carried Egerton back to the 
: city. 


It is six months later, and at the altar stand 
Doris and Harold, before the white-robed priest 
who is making them man and wife. 

“Until death do us part,’ they repeat, and 
} Doris clings closer to the manly arm that she 
> knows will shield and protect her through every 
sorrow. Hersweet blushing cheek tells her joy, 


> . . , . . . 
> while in Harold’s face there is an expression 


that fairly transfigures it. They are happy at 
‘last, while the man who so cruelly injured them 
- lies in his unwept grave. 

Verily ‘the mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but they grind exceeding small.” 
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FOREVER.’’ 
RHETTS. 


Oh, lightly I prized her love that night; 
I smiled at her parting sigh 

As I pressed her hand in the twilight glow 
And answered : “My love, goud-bye.” 


Then I hied me on, and the night grew dark 
As I crossed the rushing river ; 

Still soft.and low came her tender wail : 

“Good-bye, sweet love, forever.” 


Then died the echo ; the night was dark— 
No star, no laughter, no song ; 

But how could I know, O heart of mine, 
That forever was so long 


Too late I waken. The past lies dead. 
My love—I can reach her never ; 

Too late I know that I loved her true, 
And love her, though parted forever. 





THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


THE MORAL EDUCATION 


Tue first question which presents itself in 


considering the subject of the moral education } 


of children is: 
people say it is of no use to try to enforce 
obedience before the age of two or three. Then 
reason can, to some small degree, be appealed to, 
and the child will understand that it must yield 
to a superior will. little mortal! The 
injustice of such treatment does not seem to 
strike the advocates of it. 


When ought it to begin? Some 


Poor 


Who would think of training any but a human ; 


creature in this fashion? Two years of indul- 


gence in every whim, two years of willfulness in ; 


full career, and then suddenly the heavy hand 
of correction shall fall! 
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OF CHILDREN. 


therefore everything is done to hush the screams. 
But is it not wiser, kinder, and less selfish to 
teach the child not to ery? Children cry from 
two causes: either from temper or from illness. 
It is the duty of every mother to ascertain 
whether the latter cause induces the fretfulness 
in her child, and, if so, to take means at once 
to remove this cause, if possible. But, if no 
symptom of suffering is discovered, the case 
immediately demands other treatment, and the 
pessionateness or obstinacy must be overcome by 
moral force. 

This brings us to the point at which parents 


encounter their second great difficulty. The lit- 


It may sound very ; tle one must be broken of his naughty ways, but 


pretty to say laughingly that baby is a tyrant ; how ? What means are to be used? And then the 

and must be obeyed ; but, if he is not to continue { great question of corporeal punishment comes in. 
s . . 

to tyrannize, in justice to the little mite, let him 3 Shall the rod be spared and the child spoiled? 


recognize this fact at once. 
must be begun while it is yet an infant in arms. 
As soon as it knows that crying will not conquer, 
it learns the wisdom of submission. A victory 
gained thus once over a rebellious child, however 
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A child's training $ Let the rod, indeed, be unknown in the house, 


we answer, but the child need not suffer in 
character. Obedience can be taught without 
blows; indeed, the temporary obedience that 
ensues is not obedience at all, but merely cowed 


much it may cost the tender-hearted mother at § submission, which breaks forth into rebellion as 


the time, is well won. Next time, the fight will 
not last so long, and gradually the little child 
learns the necessity of obedience. 

‘«*[ cannot let the child go on crying so,” cries 
many a weak woman. and the baby is caught up 
and rocked to sleep with soothing caresses, and 
night after night the same spoiling is continued. 
It is, doubtless, easier at the moment to comfort 
and soothe the willful child, who will sink peace- 
fuily to rest as soon as it obtains what it so 
vociferously demands; but the parent is buying 
her own ease and satisfaction at a terrible cost to 
the child. It is a snare into which those who 
have to deal with delicate children are very apt 
to fall. We remember well‘ the case of a little 
fellow of seven, a very delicate child, who passed 


into the keeping of an aunt while his parents } 


were abroad. 

“If you let me ery so, I shall kill myself,” 
said the boy, through sobs and truly heart- 
rending weeping; ‘‘ mother says so!”’ 


He had been used to gaining his way by this ; 


means from infancy, and was taken considerably 
aback to find it was no longer successful. 
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soon as the restraining power is removed. Such 
servile submission lowers the nature. The child 
who only obeys from fear of physical suffering 
will become a coward and a deceiver. 

We speak of this chiefly in considering the 
ordinary every-day misdemeanors of. childhood. 
The little slaps that an impatient mother bestows 
on a refractory infant are but the expression of 
her own uncontrolled temper; the box on the 
ear—a most dangerous punishment—which stings 
a spirited boy into a passionate outburst, would 
never be given if the angry governess or nurse 
paused for one moment to reflect on the reason 
and the consequences of the violent correction. 
Such punishments shame both the giver and the 
recipient, while they undoubtedly harden the 
hearts of both. 

There are, indeed, cases when grave offenses 
call for a whipping, but we should say that they 
hardly ever occur in the nursery, and certainly 


‘girls should never be made the subject of a 


beating. Occasionally—but very exceptionally, 
if the early training has been what it should 
be—some very stubborn boy of five or six may 


injurious to weakly children to cry lustily, and ‘ be guilty of such repeated and persistent acts of 
80 
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naughtiness that the rod must be resorted to. ; not to be recommended, because it spoils the 


Probably one example will suffice for the remain- 
der of his nursery-life. Cruelty, too, sometimes 


calls for this treatment ; but even then the casti- ; 
gation must not be inflicted by mother or nurse. 
It seems a very hard thing to make papa the 
‘“‘béte noire,’’ but we fear there is no help for it. 


A boy receives this sort of punishment from his 
father with very different feelings from those 
with which’ he would regard his mother if she 
inflicted it. It lowers her in his young eyes, 
whereas, if the offense is reported to his father, 
and judicially punished by him, it assumes a 
very different aspect. 

As to the punishments to be inflicted—for it is 
vain to hope to pass through the stages of child- 
hood without employing them—they must be 
adequate without being unreasonable or unduly 
severe. 

Prolonged penances are objectionable—such, 
for example, as an endless task to be performed, 
or hours of sitting still in idleness. To be sent 
to bed early is the most dreaded penalty, and is 
unproductive of harm, mental or physical. It is, 
of course, open to the objection of its being 
deferred; but this cannot be helped. We are 
afraid lesson-tasks must sometimes be resorted 
to, but with discretion, for it is a pity to make 
study and punishment appear synonymous terms. 

Temporary isolation in a room, where no 
temptations to mischief present themselves, is 
generally found successful with little children ; 
but on no account must dark closets be chosen. 
It is, morally and mentally, most harmful to play 
on the fears of children. Copying impositions is 


HOW 


NEVER go to bed with cold or damp feet. 

Never lean with the back against anything 
that is cold. 

Never begin a journey until the breakfast has 
been eaten. 

Never take warm drinks and then immediately 
20 out into the cold. 

After exercise of any kind, never ride in an 
open carriage or near the window of a car for a 
moment; it is dangerous to health or even life. 

Never omit regular bathing; for, unless the 
skin is in good condition, the cold will close the 
pores and favor congestion or other diseases. 

When hoarse, speak as little as possible until 
the hoarseness passes away, else the voice may 
be permanently lost or difficulties of the throat 
be produced. 


TO SAVE DOCTORS’ 


; handwriting, and it is physically injurious to a 
; child to stoop for an hour or more. 

A task which exercises a boy's arithmetical 
; powers, and is neither useless nor harmful, is 
; that of making him multiply seven by seven, and 
; the result by seven, and each successive result by 
¢ seven. He may either have to do it for a certain 
time or until a certain result is gained, and the 
} teacher should have a book with it all worked 
> out, so that the child’s results may be easily 
, tested. 

It is wearisome, indeed, and dispiriting, to have 
to consider children from this point of view. It 
would be so delightful to have only the pleasant- 

} ness and none of the disagreeables of bringing 
them up. But, if they are to be indeed a happi- 
ness to us, the good work of training the young 
plants carefully cannot too soon be taken in hand. 
The delicate sapling must be geutly nurtured, 
the crooked tendencies corrected, the weaknesses 
strengthened lovingly, tenderly. The healthy 
vigorous ones demand a different treatment; 

jo? can be firmly grasped, boldly directed. 

And so, in the nursery, each little child needs 

$a distinct treatment; the character, the disposi- 
tion, the temper of each is different—a study in 
itself. Infinite solicitude is needed to make our 
nurseries the beautiful gardens we would have 
them. And the hours of patient thought and 
care and loving endurance given to the little 
ones will certainly bear their fruit in due sea- 
son, when our daughters have become “ polished 
corners,’ and our sons truly ‘pillars of the 

’ house.” 


BILLS. 


$ Merely warm the back by the fire, and never 


> continue keeping the back exposed to the heat 
To do 


5 


3 after it has become comfortably warm. 
} this is debilitating. 
; Never stand still in the cold air, especially 
{after having taken a slight degree of exercise, 
} and always avoid standing on ice or snow, where 
} the person is exposed to the cold wind. 
$ When going from a warm atmosphere into a 
3 cooler one, keep the mouth closed so that the air 
; may be warmed by its passage through the nose 

before it reaches the lungs. 

Keep the back, especially between the shoulder- 

: blades, well covered; also the chest well pro- 
> tected. In sleeping in a cold room, establish the 
‘habit of breathing through the nose and never 
} with the open mouth. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is an afternoon-dress, of embroidery } fulls straight, only being slightly looped over the 
and figured muslin or batiste. The figured {low tournure. The bodice is round and full, 
material may be either white or colored. The : crossing from right to left in front. under a wide 
underskirt has first a plaited ruffle of the material; } sash of soft white mull or surah, which ends in 
over it, on the front and sides, is a wide flouncing 3 
of embroidery. The front drapery may or may ; 
not be cut with the bodice. It is perhaps more ; 





two long loops at the left side. The bodice may 
be left open at the throat or crossed over a full 
vest of muslin or surah, as the taste may suggest. 
‘If worn open, a hand of black velvet around the 
throat will add much to the style. One and one- 
‘quarter yards of wide embroidered flouncing 
and ten to twelve yards of figured muslin will he 
required. 
No. 2—Is a stylish model for a gingham or 
é ‘sateen. The drapery is long and almost entirely 
convenient to have all the drapery properly - covers the underskirt. The front is edged across 
arranged upon the skirt, and the bodice separate. ; the bottom and up the left side by a handsome 
In our model, the short apron-front is plaited } Hamburg edging or torchon lace. The pointed 
quite high at the sides, when the back drapery ’ basque has a vest-front covering the fastenings, 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 83 

No. 8—Is an apron for cooking and housekeep- 
ing purposes. It is made of pin-striped ging- 
ham. As seen by the illustration, it is intended 





also edged with embroidery or lace to match the $ 
skirt. Cuffs to correspond. Twelve to fourteen : 
yards of gingham or sateen and six yards of 
edzing will be required for this costume. 








2 


5 
cover the tress almost entirely and preserve 


it from injury. It is gathered back and front 
$and cut like a square-necked chemise, with a 
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long full skirt, ligett with a bias Sand and , 


ruffle. A pocket—for handkerchief, keys, etc.— 2 


is on the right side. A belt of the material ties 
around the waist to keep the apron in place. 

No. 4—Is a frock of plaid woolen for a girl of 
five. It is all cut on the cross and trimmed with 


plastron-folds. The shoulder-knot, plastron- 


folds, and sleeve-tabs are all of sicilienne of a : 
lighter shade of the pattern. This model will 


also serve for a plaid gingham, with plain ging- 
ham to match for trimmings. 


No. 5—Is a corsage-blouse, of striped French , 


tennis-flannel, intended to be worn in the morn- 





ing over any skirt when a little extra warmth is 
needed. The yoke and cuffs are shirred, and 
the fullness from the yoke is fitted to the waist, ‘ 
and then forms the skirt of the blouse. A belt 
with oxydized clasp fastens at the waist, and a 
clasp to correspond also fastens the collar. 


No. 6—Is a frock of white nainsook, with yoke ; 


and insertion of English or Hamburg embroidery 
in an open design. The frock opens in the 


back, and the waistband is gathered over a} 


straight band. 
No.. 7—Is a seaside-dress in Turkey-red twill § 
or serge for a girl of five years. The skirt is 
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No. 8 


kilted and the blouse-waist has a deep collar and 
cuffs in écru embroidery. Straw hat, trimmed 
with loops of red gros-grain ribbon. 

No. 8—Is a seaside-costume for a boy of five 
or six years. It is made of pin-striped blue-and- 
white flannel, trimmed with white worsted braid 
on the wide sailor-collar, cuffs, edge of blouse, 
and down the sides of the pants. A belt of the 
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MULTICOLORED PENWIPER.—DESIGNS FOR D’OYLEYS. 85 
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same, or one of leather, completes the costume. No. 9—Is a simple bathing-costume for a child 
Sailor-cap, either made of flannel and trimmed ; of four to six years, made of navy-blue flannel 
with braid or crochet to match the costume. > and edged with white braid. 
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MULTICOLORED PENWIPER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This kidney-shaped penwiper has the erst \sseiss A large star and a trail of foliage 
tage of being provided with a rosette with ends $ ornament the stripe in the centre. This stripe ' 
in variegated chenille, by means of which it may be of velvet or plush. The inside leaves 
ean be suspended close at hand, near or within ‘ are of cloth of various bright colors, each being 
the desk, instead of constantly disappearing circular, pinked out, and doubled down. Some 
among letters, bills, etc., and the stripe in the $ persons prefer the inside leaves made of chamois- 
centre can be stuffed sufficiently to hold a few ‘leather. Either is good; but the latter does 
pins. The top leaf is of pinked-out cloth, ‘not make as pretty a penwiper as the multi- 
tastefully embroidered with a vine in coral-< colored cloths. 


DESIGNS FOR D’OYLEYS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front: of the number, printed in colors, 
We give six designs for d'oyleys. The designs, ‘ 
however, may be used for other purposes. If 


most effective; but, if a richer effect is desired, 
use the purple and gold and green silks, as 
designated in our pattern. The snowdrop can 
used for d’oyleys, the linen on which they are} be done .a greenish white; the storks in black 
embroidered should be six inches square, includ- } or gray, with the lines in gold, and the geomet- 
ing the fringe, which should be about an inch. } rical pattern in circles in any colors preferred to 
If it is desired to work them with as little trouble { make a variety. Care should be taken to have 
48 possible, then employ only one color, and in } good washing-silks. In some expensive d’oyleys 


that case black or red washing-silk will be the ‘ in these patterns gold thread was used. 
Vou. XCIV.—5. 
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ASIDE WRAP, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We give, for our Supplement-pattern this} The dotted lines show where the plaifs are 
month, a very stylish and simple model for a} laid at the back over the tournure and also on 
wrap with a Capuchin hood, most useful for cool } the hood, where the hood turns over. The letters 
evenings at the seaside or mountains. It is made} and notches show how the pieces are joined. 
of plaid flannel, camel’s-hair cloth, or eider- {The pattern turns over down the entire front, 
down flannel, and lined with bright-colored ‘ indicated by a dotted line—as our paper is 
surah. Our pattern consists of two pieces: not large enough to take the half of the wrap 

1. Har or Peerine. ‘entire. An old plaid shawl can be used for such 
2. Har or Hoop. Sa garment. 


DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


On the Supplement, we give a dog’s-head done} On the Supplement, will be found a design in 
in outline, for a gentleman's office-bag, or a towel } outline for a comb-and-brush bag for traveling 
to place on a bureau, a boy’s school-bag, etc. ‘or for the centre of a towel on which to place 
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FRUIT-CLOTH.—S8CENTED CUSHION 


~~ were 


FOR LINEN-PRESS. 8&7 





toilet-articles on the dressing-bureau. 
used for a traveling-bag, it should be done on 
gray linen or brown holland. 

We also give, on the Supplement, a horse-shoe, 


~—— 


If it is } to be done either in outline or embroidery stitch. 
It may be used for various purposes. The orig- 
inal was done in embroidery, in colors, on a 
baby-carriage afghan, 
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FRUIT-CLOTH. 


BY 


MISS E. 


J. WELSH. 














In the front of the number we give a design } of drawn-work above it. 


for a fruit-cloth. This is intended to lie in the 
centre of the dining-table, to set the fruit, flowers, 
or cruets, salt and pepper bottles, on. It should be 
thirteen inches wide and twentytwo long, with a 
hem an inch and a quarter on all sides and a row 


The fruit, being given 
full size, can be easily transferred on the ends. 
This should be worked in the outline-stitch with 
cardinal linen, which is said to stand laundrying 
much better than wash-silk or the Turkey-red cot- 
ton. It can be had in any shade, of various sizes. 
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SCENTED CUSHION 


BY MRS. 


A roll of perfumed cotton wadding is first 
covered with a plain material, drawn in at both 
ends. The embroidery is worked separately, 
ou butcher’s-linen or Java canvas, done in 
eross-stitch, with colored cottons or linen floss. 


FOR LINEN-PRESS. 


JANE WEAVER, 


The wadding is scented with sachet-powder or 
lavender-blossoms. After the roll has been 
mounted with the embroidery, tassels-and-cord 
with lace and ribbon bows are added at both 
ends, to correspond with the embroidery. 
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WALL-POCKET FOR HALL OF COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








This design can be carried out in hones: | Thay are made of red twill or cloth and 
flannel, interplaited flat straw in red-and-white, ; decorated with the Chinese-key pattern, done 
or painted cloth, or a bit of Chinese matting } in braid or outline-stitch. The stars and festoons 
for the straw-work. The edge is finished with} are done in the same manner. This strong 
} pocket will be most useful for clothes-brushes, 
} whisks, etc., and will be found convenient in 
bed-chambers. 


#% coarse woolen rope, the sides tied in two 
loops, with ends fringed for tassels. The two 
valances are scalloped and fringed with tassels. 
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BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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This pretty border in cross-stitch is useful { Cross-stitch borders are also much used on coarse 
for ornamenting the ends.of towels or stand- } linen for aprons and borders of children’s skirts. 
covers. The work is done in colored linen floss or | In the latter case, the band can be embroidered 
French working-cottons, all of which wash well. y and set on the skirt, if more convenient. 
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WATCH-POCKET. 





BY MISS E. J. WELSH 





A cunning little watch-pocket can be formed , sewed together, as seen in the design, to form 
of two circular pieces of plush and satin, with ; the pocket. A hook with a screw in it is screwed 
an interlining of scented cotten. Overhand the } through the top of it to fasten it on the wall, and A 
pieces together over a piece of bonnet-wire, and {the hook to hang the watch on. A little em- 
finish it on the edge with accord. It is bent and ? broidery can be added, if desired. f 
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DRAWN-WORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Six threads are drawn for the two narrow } 
borders and six left standing. For the centre, 
thirty threads are drawn and worked into the 
design. The fancy stitches, lines, and dots are 
worked in colored cottons or linen floss. 

Butcher’s-linen is the best material for drawn- 
work, as it is coarse and pulls out easily. This 
is a beautiful design for scarf or towel ends. 

The center pattern can be repeated frequently 
with very good efiect. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
A Few Worps on Economy 1n Dress.—One of the best 


r f : : 5 
and wisest rules to make on this subject is: that, before 


purchasing, we should always consider whether “we can 
do without it.” It is surprising—tbhis rule once made and 
fullowed—how much we can do without and how we can 
make old things do as well as new. ‘This is particularly 
the case in small things and with young people, who 
fancy the pretty things they see, which look so cheap 
and are really so dear, and who nevertheless cannot 
afford them without prejudicing and taking from something 
of more importance. 

Asa rule, most women and girls have more gowns than 
are at all needful, and they would be far better clad if they 
had fewer and wore out more thoroughly what they have. 
Three dresses are usually quite enough for comfort and 
good-looks, and we should take care not to have more than 
one of a kind—excepting, of course, we live in a land of 
perpetual summer, where wash-dresses are a. necessity. 
These three, for people who are of ordinary means, consist 
of a house-dress, a good tailor-made or walking dress, and 
a black or colored silk as a best gown, which, if made with 
two bodices, would do likewise for the grander occasions 
of society-life. When a change is needful, a new tuailor- 
made dress could be got and the old one made the morning- 
gown. Always holding the ideal woman before our eyes— 
the “pink of neatness’”? and daintiness—what blessings 
should be showered on the head of the inventor of tailor- 
made frocks and gowns! All plain woolen gowns seem 
called “tailor-made” indiscriminately, provided they fit 
well and are not overcome with too redundant trimmings, 
neatness and a good fit being the chief consideration. One 
great secret of neatness in appearance in our gowns is to 
keep them well brushed and dusted. 

Tue fashionable dress-material for either promenade or 
reception dresses is a Henrietta; and, now that Messrs. 
MacLea & Co. are making an all-wool Henrietta with a silk- 
finished face, every woman of moderate means can appear 
in a costume made from this beautiful fabric. These Hen- 
riettas look fully as handsome as those made with a silk 
warp, and are far more durable, for the reason that all 
fabrics which are made from different materials are never as 
satisfactory as a fabric made from one material, and besides, 
they cost just half what one would have to pay for the silk 
warp. 

It has required much time and experience to perfect 
MacLea’s Henrietta and attain the beauty of touch and 
finish characteristic of the goods; but this has been 
accomplished by the use of the purest Australian wool, 
the best of dyes, and the most modern machinery. 

There are many imitations of MacLea’s goods, and the 
attention of ladies is called to the fact that the goods are 
rolled upon a mahogany board with the trade-mark thereon : 
** Déposé Mahogany Patent.’ 

A Great Want.—After all, our great want in social life 
fis a deeper and wider sympathy. This it is which enables 
us to see with another’s vision and to appreciate another’s 
instincts. Without merging a particle of our own individ- 
uality, we may so fairly put ourselves in the place of our 
friend as to feel how natural it is for her to speak and act 
as she does. 


Ovr New Votvme.—We do not often call special atten- 
tion to our own merits—this is done so liberally by the 
press that we have no need. In this opening number, 
however, the marked excellence of our steel-plate really 
deserves mention. Steel-engravings, as everybody knows, 
are the finest of all, and ours is the only magazine in 
America which goes to the great expense of producing 
them. Apybody curious to note their superiority need 
only look at the full-page illustration called “A Reverie,” 
in the May number of one of our city contemporaries, and 
compare it with the same picture in the April number of 
** Peterson” for 1881, where it appeared as a steel-engraving 
with the title “In the Balcony.” 

In this new volume, the stcel-plates will be especially 
noteworthy, as we have ready a collection which, for beauty 
of subject and exquisiteness of execution, even we have 
never equaled. We have, too, some of the. best stories 
that we have published for years; and, in August, we 
shall commence a serial by the author of ‘tA Transplanted 
Rose,” one of the most popular society-novels of our day. 
A new feature, that cannot fail to interest every mother 
of a family, will be a series of articles entitled ‘‘ Talks by 
a Trained Nurse.’’ In short, this volume-will be in every 
way a convincing proof of the superiority and ever- 
progressive character of ** Peterson.” 


ArticLes UseFuL ror Cvs anp Bruises.—Every prudent 
housewife and mother of a family should keep the a¢com- 
panying items safe from the reach of children and servants 
and in a cupboard where the mistress alone can find them : 
) Olive oil, sal-volatile, hartshorn, a graduated medicine- 
} glass, adhesive plaster, court-plaster, goldbeater'’s skin, 
} cotton wool, some of the best white wadding, fingers of old 
| gloves, violet powder, fuller’s earth, glycerine, rosewater, 
3 





camphor and spermaceti ointment, cold cream, vaseline, 

few rolled-up bandages from one to four and a half inches 

wide, a piece of narrow tape, some old linen, and a pair of 
scissors. 

To TRANSFER PATTERNS.—A good plan in transferring 
patterns from our Supplement is to fasten the Supplement 
on the paper. Take the thread from the sewing-machine 

and run the papers through the machine, following the 
2 pattern. Take the Supplement from the paper and cut, 
fullowing the row of little holes, aud a true pattern will 
be obtained. The embroidery-patterns may be done in 
the same way—a perforated pattern will be the result. 
Use pounce and press with a hot iron. 

Persons whose digestion is disturbed by radishes suffer no 
annoyance if the vegetable is scraped and laid in ¢old—not 
ice—water for a few moments before serving. It is an ele- 
ment in the outer coating that causes the distress so often 
experienced by lovers of this earliest of vegetables. 

a 

Aut mothers should have ‘‘ Our Baby’s First and Second 
Year,’’ by Marion Harland. It is a splendid little book and 
is furnished free upon receipt of your address, by Reed & 
Carnrick, New York. Send for it and you will find it con- 
tains many valuable suggestions. 





Unxinp Worps.—An unkind word falls easily from the 
tongue, but a coach and six horses cannot bring it back. 
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It 18 Never Tov Late ro Ger up Cives for this maga- 
zine or to subscribe for a single copy. Now isa good time 
to subscribe, as a new volume begins with this number. 
We can, however, send back numbers to those who prefer 
to begin their subscription with January. Our premiums 
fur getting up clubs are the finest ever offered, aud have 
been warmly commended by the thousands who have 
received them, Our club terms are as follows : 

Three copies fur $4.50, with the large engraving, ‘‘ The 
Wreath of Immortelles,”’ or ‘‘ Choice Gems,’’ for premium. 

Four copies for $6.40, or six copies for $9.00, with an 
extra copy of the magazine for a year, for premium. 

Five copies for $8.00, or seven copies for $10.50, with both 
an extra copy one year and either the engraving or ‘* Choice 
Gems,”’ for premiums. A sample copy will be sent free to 
anyone desiriug to get up a club. 

READING IN FrANcE.—Frenchwomen have of late begun 
to manifest an extraordinary taste for rare books, curious 
editions, and beautiful old bindings. In many a drawing- 
room, from which books used to be banished as unfitting, 
bookcases have been introduced, while magazines and vol- 


umes of current literature, in loose covers made of old ¢ 
This is a great 


damask, lie about on tables and consoles. 
step in the right direction ; hitherto the typical Parisian 
read less than the women of any other civilized nation, and 
the only wonder is that they are so well informed as they 
are in most matters. 


Tue Foremost Prriopican.—The Phillipsburg (Pa.) ; 
Journal says: ‘The attractive features that have always § 
characterized ‘ Peterson’s Magazine’ have made it the fore- ¢ 
Very many of the ¢ 


most periodical of the kind published. 


ladies of this country look upon it as indispensable—could ¢ 


not think of keeping house without it.” 

Strong Points 1n Cookery.—The 
cookery are cleanliness, frugality, 
palatableness, 


nourishment, 


Epictetus says: ‘‘ Men are disturbed, not by things them- 
selves, but by their opinions or thoughts concerning those 
things.”’ 


A HOUSEHOLD A, B,C. 
As soon as you are up, shake blankets and shect ; 
Better be without shoes than sit with wet feet ; 
Children, if healthy, are active, not still ; 
Damp shects and damp clothes will both make you ill; 
Eat slowly, and always chew your food well ; 
Freshen the air in the house where you dwell ; 
Garments must never be made tw be tight ; 
Homes will be healthy if airy and light ; 
If you wish to be well, as you do, I’ve no doubt, 
Just open the windows before you go out ; 
Keep your rooms always neat, and tidy, and clean ; 
Let dust on the furniture never be seen ; 
Much illness is caused by the want of pure air, 
Now to open your windows be ever your care ; 
Old rags and old rubbish should never be kept ; 
People should see that their floors are well swept ; 
Quick movements in children are healthy and right ; 
Remember the young cannot thrive without light ; 
See that the cistern is clean to the brim ; 
Take care that your dress is all tidy and trim ; 
Use your nose to find out if there be a bad drain, 
Very sad are the fevers that come in its train ; 
Walk as much as you can without feeling fatigue— 
Xerxes could walk full many a league ; 
Your health is your wealth, which your wisdom must keep ; 
Zeal will help a good cause, and the good you will reap. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


For the benefit of those who may wisn to subscribe and 
do uot desire the buck numbers, we offer to send the magu- 
zine for the next six months, or trom July to December, 
for $1.00. A six mouths’ trial will convince you of the 
3 superiority of ‘* Peterson,” aud you will waut to renew the 

subscription for 183¥. 


~~ 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Too Curious. By Edward J. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company.—This is the autobiography of a 
man who suddenly finds himself possessed of the ability 
which most persons have, at sume time, craved—that of 
being granted a knowledge of future events. Any question 
that be may ask, in regard to coming events, is instantly 


Goodman, 


and unerringly answered by some power which, though 
apparently lodged in his brain, is extraneous to and entirely 
independent of his will.. He is not permitted, however, to 
communicate to anyone else the knowledge granted him ; it 
is ouly within certain circumscribed limits that he is able to 
act oh it. The story itself is very interesting, and this 
weird faculty, while giving a charm of newness, is employed 
in a way so natural, even matter-of-fact, as to make the 
reader almost forget that its possession is less probable than 
> the incidents connected with its exercise. 

The Deserter and From the Ranks. By Capt. Charles King, 
U.S. A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—There 
is only one objection to having these charming stories 
united in a single volume—reading them in succession, it is 
difficult to decide between their respective merits. Which- 
ever is read last will probably, for the time, bear off the 
palin in the reader's opinion. 
life, and American novels of that kind have not been 
numerous enough to deprive them of the charm of novelty. 
§ In this style of romance, Captain King has no equal; his 
° brilliant novel, ‘* The Colonel’s Daughter,’ published some 
years since, proved this conclusively, aud each later work 
has strengthened his position. 

The Path to Fame. By Edward Ruben. New York: 
O. Lavekner.—This novel, by an author whose name is new 


Both are stories of garrison- 


to us, is not only interesting, but gives promise of much 
It is the history of a young artist 
whose varied experiences in pursuit of fame are well nar- 
rated, and the love-story blended therewith is effective and 
original in treatment. The whole tone of the book is 
luity, full of a fairly passionate contempt for deception and 
shams, whether in business or social life; and the philo- 
sophical disquisitions—which it seems necessary nowadays 
that every novel should contain—though never obtrusive, 
form a strong undercurrent in the direction of ethical 
culture. 

Society Rup‘ds, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
This novel, which appears anonymously, is reported to be 
the production of a well-known society leader, and certainly 
bears every evidence of having been written by a person 
thoroughly familiar with the scenes and characters it 
describes. It is, of course, a story of fashionable life, but 
written with a deeper purpose than the mere depicting of 
ball-room frivolities. The successes and failures of fashion's 
devotees are skillfully presented, the characters are well 
drawn, the style is bright and vivacious, and the satire as 
keen as the humor is enjoyable. 

Kenneth Cameron. By Judge L. Q. C. Brown, of Louisiana. 
; Philadelphia: T, B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a novel of 
$ Louisiana life in the days before the Civil War, thoroughly 
3 imbued with the spirit and coloring of the time. It is a 
love-story of great interest; the incidents are well chosen, 
; powerfully depicted, and the author is unusually happy in 
| his delineation of negro character and dialect. There isa 


future good work. 
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description of a horse-race, which is the most striking we 
have read in a long time—even Hawley Smart, with all his 
skill in that line, never surpassed it. 








OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

From OLD AND New Frienps.—It is several months since 
we have published any extracts from the friendly letters we 
are constantly receiving, and the pile on our table is really 
formidable. We have room for so few, that tu choose from 
amo* g these scores of flattering messages would be impos- 
sible. We quote from those which first come to hand. One 
lady writes to us: “I have taken the magazine for twenty 
years, and consider the fancy-work department alone worth 
more than the price of the magazine.’’ A lady writes from 
Colorado: ‘* The magazine is charming, and I can say with 
so many of your subscribers that it improves all the time.” 
Another subscriber says: ‘‘ The magazine is even much bet- 
ter than I expected, and there has been no falling-off, but a 
long step forward, siuce I saw it last.” A new subscriber 
writes: “I like your magazine very much, It is the best I 
ever read. I would not be without it for a good deal more 
than its cost.” A lady, renewing her subscription, writes : 
*“T have been a subscriber to your magazine for several 
years, and find it a necessity in the house.” 


Wuy Bakina-Powpers are Best.—(From Hall’s Journal 
of Health.) Baking-powders, properly compounded and 
containing pure cream of tartar, are more convenient than 
yeast; and bread and pastry made with them are just as 
wholesome and far more -palatable. 

We are in entire sympathy with the manufacturers of the 
Royal Baking-Powder, who commenced and are vigorously 


conducting the war against the use of adulterated baking- $ 


powders, 


Before committing ourselves, however, we made tests of 
a sufficient number of baking-powders to satisfy ourselves ¢ 


that the substitution of alum for cream of tartar im their } fruit. 


composition has not been over-estimated, while a careful 
examination of the Royal Baking-Powder confirms our 
belief that Dr. Mott, the Government chemist, when he 
singled out and commended this powder fur its wholesome- 
ness, did it wholly in the interests of the public. 

We do not hesitate to say that the Royal Baking-Powder 
people deserve the gratitude of the community whom they 
are endeavoring to protect. 


COOK-BOOK. 


B&~ Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


OUR NEW 


VEGETABLES. 

French Beans for Winter Use.—Gather the beans dry and 
young, slice as for cooking, then put in large earthenware 
jars, with alternate layers of salt; as the beans shrink, fill 
up the jars from day to day until closely filled; tie over 
with brown paper. Keep in a cool dry place. Before 
using, soak in water for a few hours and boil in plenty of 
water without salt. 

Frits.—Cut the cucumber—already cooked—into pieces 
about the length of your little finger, dry them very care- 
fully in a cloth, and fry them in butter. They can also be 
dipped in a good batter and then fried in the same way as 
salsify. Particular care must be taken to have the vegeta- 
ble very dry, as the slightest moisture will prevent them 
frying crisp. 

PRESERVES AND JELLIES, 

Sweet or Fruit Jellics.—For currant or any kind of fruit 
jellies, the fruit should be washed and strained, Boil the 
Juice and skim, to each pound of fruit allowing one pound 
of sugar. Care should always be taken that the juice is 
measured before the sugar is put. First throw the sugar 
into the pan, making it into a syrup by the addition of a 
little water, and then add the juice and let it boil rapidly. 
Many cooks only use for jellies the juice which flows freely 
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through the bag ; but those who cannot afford to be so nice 
gently press the remaining juice out of the bag, which, 
though it be not so bright in color, is equally good. Jelly, 
to be really good, should at first be thoroughly boiled. A 
second warming of fruit-jelly detracts from the flavor of the 
fruit, aud resembles more a syrup than a jelly. ~ 
Red-Currant Jelly. —To three parts of red currants, which 
should be fresh and not over-ripe, mix one of white. Place 
these into a preserving-pan and gently stir over a clear fire 
until the juice flows freely, then turn them into a fine hair 
sieve and drain ; pass the juice through a jelly-bag, weigh 
it, and boil it fast for fifteen minutes, adding to each pound 
eight ounces of coarsely-powdered sugar. ‘Set this aside ou 
the hob, stirring well until all the sugar is dissolved. Then 
thoroughly boil the jelly for fifteen minutes and pour it 
into a pot. An excellent jelly may be made with equal 
parts of the juice of red and white currants and raspberries, 
Be sure, whenever scum rises, before or after the sugar is 
put in, to remove it, or the preserve will be cloudy. 
Gooseberry Toast.—A pint of green gooseberries ; clean 
them thoroughly from stems and dried blossoms ; then toast 
to a bright brown as many slices of stale bread as will make 
three layers for a quart pie-dish. Dip each piece of toast 
in milk, sprinkle the upper surface with white powdered 
sugar, having your berries stewed ten minutes, so that none 
of them shall be broken. Cover one slice of toast with 
them ; the berries are to be covered with another slice, and 
thus proceed for each layer, The whole tobe placed in a 
moderately hot oven for a quarter of an hour before senud- 


° ing to table. 


Currant, Raspberry, or Blackberry Jam.—Pick over and 


2 mash the fruit; allow one pound of sugar to a pound ot 


Put the fruit and one-quarter of the sugar into a 
1 S$ 
granite or porcelain kettle; when boiling, add another 


; quarter of the sugar ; boil again, add more sugar, and, when 
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all is used, Ict it boil till it hardens on the spoon in the air. 
Apples, pears, peaches, and quinces should be pared, cut 
small, and treated in the*sume way. Cooking in only a 
little sugar at a time prevents the fuit from becoming hard. 

Bluck-Curraut Jeliy.—To one pound of picked and washed 
black currants, add one gill of water. Set this in a presery- 
ing-pan, which should be of copper. Bruise the fruit well 
with a wooden spoon ; afterward take off the preserve and 
strain through a hair sieve. To each one pound of fruit, 
allow one pound of white sugar. Boil for ten minutes. 

Raspberr:, Vinegar.—Soak four pounds of fruit in two 
quarts of malt vinegar, and to each quart of juice add two 
pounds of loaf-sugar; when this is well dissolved with boil- 
ing, fine it with a tablespoonful of isinglass, dissolved in the 
acid first, and then added to the bulk. After this, the whole 
must be strained. 

No preserves or jam should be tied down, but, after put- 
ting them into jars, and they become cold, place circles 
of tissuc-paper over to prevent dust, and stand the jars in 
a dry current of air. Portable safes hung to the ceiling are 
excellent fur the purpose, 


HOW TO AMUSE CHILDREN ON RAILWAY 
JOURNEYS. 

THERE are few of us who have not at some period of our 
lives been unfortunate cnough to take a long railway jour- 
ney in company with a restless peevish child. How much 
on such occasions have we commiserated ourselves, and how 
devoutly we have wished that we had not been so unlucky 
as to take a seat in the particular car in which our 
troublesome little fellow-treveler is established. And yet, 
if we have any sense of justice, we must often own that it is 
not so much the child's fault if he is noisy and tiresome, as 
it is that of the people with whom he is, A railway journey 
is tedious enough, even to reasonable adults, accustomed as 
they are to sit still for one or more hours at u time, and able 
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as they are to beguile the tedium by falling back on reflec- 
tion and books, 

But a child is accustomed neither to keep its body in one 
attitude nor its mind on one subject, and to him three or 
fuur hours’ confinement in a railway-car is intolerably 
irksome, A judicious parent, therefore, will endeavor to 
provide some amusement for her child, by which I do not 
mean that she will burden herself with a vast collection of 
toys, but simply that she will take with her the raw material 
out of which children will very quickly manufacture their 
own toys. A newspaper, a ball of fine string, and a few 
colored lead-pencils will more than suffice to keep a couple 
of children well amused over an ordinarily long railway 
journey—always provided that the mother takes a little 
trouble in making happy suggestions. For children are 
quick enough at catching up and carrying out the must 
shadowy suggestions, but are not quite as prompt in 
originating them themselves, The mother should be ready 
with suggestions which chime in with the predominant 
thought in the children’s minds at the moment. Thus, 
when the seaside is their destination, and their small heads 
are full of the delights of digging in the sand and playing 


with sea-water, it is easy enough to entrance them with a 


description of the docks and harbors they can construct on 
the morrow—no mere hole filled with water, but something 
as like the real thing as sand and spades can make it, witha 
sund pier stretching out into the sea, and with ever so many 
ships riding at anchor. 
mether to suggest: ‘“*We might make some ships now.” 
The children will hail the idea with acclamation, the news- 
piper will be brought mto requisition, and for the next 
twenty minutes little fingers will be busy fashioning paper 


$ apple-blossoms. 


§ There is a narrow plaiting at the bottom. 
Here is the opportunity for the 3 
¢ drawn up at the sides. 


> as the panel, 


boats. The proposal to color the keels will keep them ¢ 


occupied yet another ten minutes, and then—well, then it 
will be necessary to think of something else, since children 
love to vary their amusements continually. The suggestion 
to make a long tail for a kite will now probably meet with 
favor, and, the colored pencils being already to the fore, the 
children will naturally proceed to color their folded bits of 
piper red, blue, and yellow, before stringing them together. 
When tired of this, they may next be induced to plait 
tegether lengths of string for the purpose of making a 
good stout cord to which to attach those precious pails they 
mean to do so much work with when once on the seashore. 
Games of cat’s-cradle, and noughts and crosses, may also be 
fallen back upon. In fact, nothing is too trivial or common- 
place to be utilized for the little ones’ amusement, and, by 
taking some pains in this direction, one does not alone keep 
the children happy and contented, but one saves their 
grown-up fellow-traveler from much avoidable irritation 
and discomfort. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fig. 1.—AFTERNOON - DRESS, OF Ecru Emproierep 
Barisre, over a plain surah skirt of the same color, which 
is edged with a narrow knife-plaiting of poppy-red surah. 
Ribbon to match forms the belt and ornaments the skirt, 
being tied in a long loop on the left side. Full bodice 
and half-full sleeves. Hat of écru straw, veiled with tulle 
and faced with red velvet to match. Some loops of ribbon 
and field-flowers adorn the front. 

Fig. 11.—ArrerRNooN-Dress, oF Stripep LIGHT AND 
Dark Bive Foviarp, The underskirt is cut on the cross, 
The tunic in front is cut with the front of the bodice, 
which opens on the left side, and is held in place at the 
waist by a pointed waistband. The fullness of the bodice 
in front is made into a sort of tucked yoke. Full sleeves. 
The back-drapery is very simply looped. 

Fig. 111.—EventinG or AFTERNOON Dress, oF PLAIN PINK 
CasHMERE on Nun’s-VeILinG. ‘The underskirt is laid in 
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large plaits, edged with a tiny kuife-piaiting. The tunic 
is trimmed, a little one side in front, by three rows of 
narrow watered ribbon, put on plain. The back-drapery 
hangs long and straight, with but little looping over the 
tournure. The bodice in front is cut in one with the tunic 
and fastens under the waistband over a full vest of surah 
to match. Half-full sleeves. 

Fic. 1v.—GARDEN-Party Dress oF Pau&-BLuE, IN CHINA- 
SiLk, SuRAHn, CASHMERE, Ok Nun’s-VeILING. The skirt is 
in wide kilt-plaits all around. A short scarf-drapery crosses 
the front, which is caught up in some simple loops at the 
back and then falls straight. The bodice opens over a full 
vest of cream-white surah or silk-muslin. Tight coat- 
sleeves, slightly fulled at the shoulders. Hat of Tuscan 
straw, trimmed with quill and band of silk or ribbon to 
match the dress. Red parasol. 

Fig. v.—GarpDEN-Party Dress, or Sort Wuite Muu 
orn SILK-MUusLIN, over a violet-colored surah skirt, which 
is edged with a narrow ruffle of the silk. Rosettes of 
violet grosgrain ribbon loop up the overdress. The bodice 
is made of the silk, and the front almost entirely covered 
with the muslin. Full sleeves into bands of the silk. 
Hat of straw, faced with violet velvet and trimmed with 
Parasol of white lace, trimmed to match 
the costume. 

Fig. vi.—EveNniInG-Dress, OF WuHirE Nun’s-VEILING. 
The drapery 
at the back is but slightly looped, and the front is simply 
On the left side are three box-plaits 
of the nun’s-veiling, on the right side is a panel of rich 
brocade in many colors. The vest is of the same material 
The bodice has plaits reaching from the 
shoulders to the point of the waist. The three-quarter 
sleeves are finished to correspoud with the bodice. Bow 
of white satin ribbon in the hair. 

Fic. vit.—Capore, oF Brack Lace, lined with red crépe. 
The brim is bordered with small red cherries. A cluster 
of similar fruit ornaments the front, nestling in a bow 
of red or black ribbon, 

Fic. vilt.—PLastron, OF SILK Gavze, bordered with an 
embroidered ribbon or galloon. Same forms the standing 
collar at the back. This plastron may be worn with 
different dresses. Bow of ribbon, of the color of the dress 
with which it is worn. 

Fig. 1xX.—WALKING-CosTUME, OF FoULARD OR SATEEN. 
The underskirt is laid in deep kilt-plaits on the sides. 
The tunic falls long in front, much plaited at the waist 
under .the bodice. The back has one long loop over the 
tournure, then falls in straight lines. The bodice is full 
in front, over a tiny vest of white. Gallvon or embroidery 
outlines the edge of the vest. Hat of straw to match the 
costume, faced with velvet and trimmed with ostrich-tips 
and loops of ribbon. 

Fic. x.—MANTELET, OF GRAY TWILLED CLOTH, with 
Capuchin hood of striped surah in gay colors. The edge 
of the mantle is finished with a ball-fringe. An ornament 
to correspond finishes the point of the hood. Bonnet of net 
or tulle, edged with silver lace and ornamented in front 
with two white-and-gray birds. 

Fie. x1.—Girt's SarLor-Hat, of straw or summer felt, 
with galloon-bordered brim. The trimming is of ribbon 
of the same shade. 

Fig. xu1.—Hovse-Dress, oF CHALLis. The ground is of 
cream-white, with chestnut-brown design upon it. Both 
under and skirts are edged with a band of brown ribbon 
or velvet, the upper skirt being full and slightly draped. 
The bodice has a rolling collar, is slightly full back and 
front, and has a vest, high collar, belt, and cuffs to 
correspond with the trimming of the skirts, 

Fig. x111.—GarpeENn-Hat, or Faxcy Straw Brarp, black 
orin dark color, faced with puffings of tulle and trimmed 
with bunches of hawthorn and loops of ribbon, 
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Fie. x1v.—GariBatpi Bopice, in self-colored flannel, 
cashmere, or surah, The full vest may be of the same or 
a contrasting color. The collar and cuffs are like the vest, 
A buckle ornaments the belt on the left side. 

Fig. XV.—WaLKING-CostUME, OF PLAIN AND StriPEeD 
Inpra-SiLK oR GincHam. ‘The skirt, collar, cuffs, and 
small yoke are of the striped material, the overdress and 
buodice of the plain. The sleeves and bodice are full 
and the tunic is draped with large box-plaits on the right 
hip. The sash is of the same material. 

Fig. xvi.—'Tennis-Biouset, OF PLAIN AND STRIPED 
FLANNEL. The plain is in cream-white or light-fawn and 
the stripe in colors to correspond. 

Fie. xvu.—Girt’s Hat, 1n Fancy Straw, trimmed with 
ribbon and surah silk to match. 

Fig. XVi11.—EVENING-CostUME, OF WHITE Nun’s-VEILING. 
The skirt is short and the underskirt laid in deep kilt-plaits. 
The tunic is long and full in front and hangs in straight 
lines at the back. The bodice is full, back and front— 
being pointed nearly to the waist-line at the back. The 
front is shown in the illustration. Black velvet forms the 
pointed waistband, edges the top of the bodice, and forms 
the bands for the full sleeves. Long loops-and-ends of 
wide black velvet ribbon ornament oue side of the skirt. 
Hair is dressed high and ornamented by a bunch of soft 
pink crushed roses without foliage. 

GENERAL Remarks.—Paris gowns. The fashionable mo- 
distes are showing some few new designs, both in fabric § 
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and make, The general outlines of dresses are changed. 
Corsages are either round short waists or else long pointed 
ones. Full sleeves for thin material are in great favor, $ 
especially for lace dresses, A black lace dress which we $ 
have just seen is made of dotted net over a black moiré } 
and trimmed with watered ribbon edged with a narrow gold 3 
braid, This gown had two waists: one high and with long 
sleeves, the lace in three puffs on the arm, tied with narrow 
watered ribbon; the low-necked waist was of the moiré, 
draped with the lace crossing the bust, forming a V, back 
and front. Short puffed sleeves. As predicted, tournures 
are much smaller and lower than those worn during the 
winter. 

The short-waisted Empire dresses are the latest style for 
débutantes and bridesmaids. Flounces are revived and } 
are worn in various ways; sometimes a single flounce 
is plaited around the edge of the skirt, or there are 
three or four overlapping each other. On taffeta-silk, the 
edges of these flounces are usually pinked, and oftentimes 
the flounces form a side-panel or are arranged directly in 
front. High standing collars are still the prevailing style ; 
but, with the warm weather, many dresses omit them 
altogether, and they are open at the throat and trimmed 
with lace high at the back, and brought from the back 
down the front of the waist in a jabot. 

There is almost a bewildering variety of choice in the make 
of bodices. A great many of the bodices fasten diagonally, 
while some are double-breasted, But there is one prevail- 
ing characteristic: the fastenings are almost always con- 
cealed. But, no matter how plainly made and draped the 
skirt may be, the bodice must be trimmed, There are 
endless varieties in the mode of draping the bodices— 
a plastron, revers of velvet, jabots of lace, full lace vests, 
or vest of plaited surah or other soft material combined 
with the material of the dress. Vests of a contrasting color 
to the costume are covered over with lines of either silver 
or gold braid. Cuffs and collar to match. 

Red dresses, in scarlet India-silk, with designs in black 
or cashmere colors, will be very p»pular at the seaside, 
where anything red looks well. These India-silks have 
shirred bodices and long drapery Red silks with white 
designs printed on them are trimmed with white lace and 
have soft full vests of white silk-muslin. Red wool dresses 
are made up with black embroidery in open eyelet patterns, 
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Blue linen gowns for morning-wear are made with round 
belted waists or with Norfolk jackets. The skirt-draperies 
should fasten up over the waists, to give the effect of 
polonaises, even if not cut in that way. 

Muslins and percales are made in some very simple style, 
but with full shirred bodices and full sleeves, mostly belted 
at the waist with either belts or sash-ribbons, and further 
ornamented by loops-and-ends of ribbon to match. 

Long Directoire coat worn over a plain skirt isa useful and 
stylish garment for almost any season. The coat is simply 
an undraped Princess polonaise, reaching neariy to the 
edge of the dress-skirt and open down the entire front. 
The front of the waist is turned back with revers, showing 
a wide vest underneath. There are large cuffs and broad 
square pockets set on each hip. These coats may be made 
of camel’s-hair or Chuddah, in black, gray, or Suéde or 
bluish tints. 

Marie Antoinette fichus are again coming into fashion for 
afternoon and evening toilettes—and most becoming they 
are, especially for slender figures. They are made of net 
with a lace frill or of mull or silk-muslin edged with lace. 
They are tied simply over the bodice, knotted in front, 
or else are made with ends long enough to cross and tie 
at the back, where sash-ribbons are often added. Both 
black and white lace fichus are imported, and some are 
made with ladder-like insertions, through which narrow 
ribbons are run. 

For very young girls, white dresses of albatross, nun's- 
veiling—or, better than these, plain white muslin with 
tucks and insertion of valenciennes—with*watered ribbon 
for trimming, are worn. A sash of watered ribbon, five 
or six inches wide, is sewed into the side-seams, then 
brought front, crossed, and ties at the back or at the left 
side. 

The fancy for green still prevails, especially with black 
lace dresses, sometimes the dress being made over a green 
silk petticoat and further trimmed with watered ribbon in 
rows, together with rosettes, sash, loops, ends, etc. Ivory 
and white lace dresses are equally fashionable with green 
trimming. 

The hair is often dressed very high, and there certainly 
is a disposition to return to the style which was the fashion 
during the Empire period in France, 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Litt.e Giri’s Costume, oF ENGLISH EMBROIDERY 
AND Narnsook. ‘The skirt, yoke, cuffs, and collar are all 
of the embroidery. The full blouse-waist is plaited iuto 
the yoke, back and front alike, and the plaits stitched down 
two inches with feather-stitch embroidery in white cotton. 
Muslin bonnet, trimmed with a big rosette of plaited lace 
or muslin edged with lace, or the bonnet may be of straw 
or Leghorn with white ostrich-tips. 

Fig. 11.—Costumr ror a Youne Giri. It is of cream 
zephyr gingham, and the sane in stripes of cream and 
violet, red, or dark-blue. This is used for the skirt. The 
bodice and tunic are of the plain material. The full 
plastron has revers which are carried down the back of 
the bodice like the front, where they terminate under 
the waistband. Full sleeves gathered into cuffs of the 
stripe. Hat of cream straw, trimmed with ostrich-tips 
and ribbon to match the costume, 

Fig. 111.—Saitor-Costumk, 1N WasHinG-LINEN, BLVE 
AND Wuite. The blue collar is trimmed with either white 
braid or rows of stitching. Dark-blue sailor-cap, 

Fig. 1v.—Hav ror Gini or Eraut to Ten YEARS. 
Rough vandyked straw in tapestry-tints, trimmed with bows 
of ribbon and bunch of wild roses, 

Fig. v.—Sierve for gingham or plaid woolen dress, 
trimmed with crocheted lace and ribbon to form the cuff. 
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“I Want 


A bottle of Sarsaparilla, but 
blest if I can remember the 
name the doctor told me.” 

*‘Ayer’s, I presume; all the 
sailors buy it.” 

*“*Sure enough! That ’s what 
our Ship’s surgeon recommend- 
a He says there ’s nothing 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


for curin’ boils end cll sorts of 
blood disorders.” 

Your doctcrisright. Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla is the best blood- 
purifier-—-the surest and most 
reliable, either for sea or shore, 
old or young.” 

“T find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to be an 
admirable remedy for the cure of blood 
diseases. I prescribe it, and it does the 
work every time.” —E. L. PATER, M.D., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

“No medicine could be better adapted 
to cleansing the blood of impurities, 

which manifest themselves on the skin by pimples and blotches, small ulcers, 
etc., than Aycr’s Sarsaparilla.”—J, R. RoseBerry, Wharton, Texas. 

*‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, in my opinion, has no equal asa blood-purifier. Itis a 
standard medicine ; as much so as any pharmaceutical preparation in my store. 
I have sold this remedy for many years, and it always gives perfect satisfaction to 
my customers. For the cure of scrofula, stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the most popular and effective remedy in use. I sell more 
of it than of all other Sarsaparillas, and very largely to seamen, my store being 
near the Charlestown Navy Yard.”—A. 8. Putnam, 37 Park st., Charlestown, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYCR & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Prico$1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


CURE YOUR COUGH 


With Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, the favorite and best remedy for 
Throat and Lung Diseases. It cures Croup, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma; soothes irritation of the Larynx and Fauces; strengthens 
the Vocal Organs; aliays soreness of the Lungs; prevents Consumption, 
and, even in advanced stages of that disease, relieves Coughing and in- 
duces Sleep. There is no preparation for diseases of the throat and lungs 
to be compared with this remedy, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr, J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by Druggists, Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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sPpALDING 5 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the Wor xp. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 


It holds like a vise. Jt mends everything. 


THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


Two-ounce bottle, 25 cents, with brush. 
Sold everywhere. 


$93 Sewing Maching ree ! 


We want one persen in every village, town and township, to a. 
in their homes a line of our ART SAMPLES; to those who will 
keep and simply show these samples to those who call, we will send, 
free, the very best Sewing Machine manufactured in the world, with 
all the attachments This machine 13 made after the 81D k patents, 
which have expired. Before the patents run out, this s 
with the attachments, was sold for $93; i now sells fu’ 
itmay seem to you the most WONDER: E 
but you can secure one of these machines ABSOLUTELY FREE, pro- 
vided your application comes in first, from your locality, and it you 
will keep in your home and show to those who call, a set of ‘our 
elegant and unequaled art samples. We donot ask you to show 
these samples for more than two months, and then they become 
vour own property. The art samples are sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE of cost. How can we do all this?—easily enough! We often get 
as much as $2,000 or $5,000 in trade from even a small place, after 
our art samples have remained where they could be seen fora month 
ortwo. We need one person in each locality, all over the country, 
and take this means of securing them at once. ‘Thcse who write to 
us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing Machine manu- 
factured, and the finest general assortment of works of high art 
ever shown together in America. All particulars FREE by return 
mail. Write at once; a postal card on which to write to us will cost 
you but one cent, andatter y ou know all, should you conclude to go 
no further, why no harm is done. Wonderful as it seems. you need 
no capital-all is free. Addressat once, TRUE & CO,, Augusta. Maine 














ctions; 5th edition. 
OODBURY, 


Theideat relief for deafness has been 
months without removal. Successful where 
. WALES, Bridgeport, )Conn. 
$5. SAFETY REIN-HOLDER COMPANY, Holly, Mich, 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
Supertiuous Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, 
treatment. 
{37 North Pea Albe.ny, N. ¥. 
MANUFACTURED ey 
Particulars (sealed) 5c. Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


n invisible device which is the same 
every other remedv has failed. A triumph of 
TO To ws A DAY. 50, | 
PEERLESS DYES sisirSmvccier 
Largest Establistiment in the Worid for their 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Acne, Pim- 
on 25 akin imp: 
St., 
Established 1870. Inve ntor of Facial Appliances, 
Gia Fixe INTHE WORLD 
using ** Adiposidia ” gain 15 lbs, of solid flesh a 
7“ UF Maio uUStraveu carcuar on Drest 
Cutting by Will C.Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 





to the ears as glasses to the eyes. Worn for 
the 19th century. For sale only by the inventor, 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREWST ER 
SoLp By Druaaists. 
Treatment. Facial Development, Huir and Scalp, 
ples, Black Heads, Scars, Pittins, etc., and their 
Dr. JO 
_Springs, etc, Six Parlors; three for Ladies. 
RE TH E 
a H. BRINKMANN & co. BALTIMI DREMS F “SAMPLE PAIR 30 Cc 
month, A delicious beverage containing no arsenic, 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co.,Quiney, Il. 





Sample worth $1.50, FREE. 


Send 10c, for 50-page book treating | 





Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY. SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.— 


It is Strictly Pare. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
ee theslightest. ‘This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
T cantains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
qt washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


, wy is agreat saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions, 
NE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
be all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 














Beware of Imitations. 


JNSIST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—-<>-<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >->-— 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 

EAD carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 

and be careful to follow directions on each 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderful 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric ¢ Soap. 
HAIR DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


‘on tHe |HAIR DESTROYER 


LIPS Approved by Eminent Physictans 
bs] 


ench preparation, guaranteed ha:mles 





the skin and free from poisonous drugs; highly pet 
fumed; never fails to permanently remove the 
hair; put up in plain packets in the form of 
sealed letter. Price, #100 per packet. Sai 
by Druggiste, We will send it "by mail on re 
ceipt of price 

— & ‘ew ’ 
@1 Park Place =xIO 


pi SDR XION 


IOLACREAM 


Without_inju sitively Te 

moves prodkics ot ivermoles, 

‘Pimples and blemishes of the 

skin. Is not a wash or powder? 

to aCe to cover detects, net, Cy 
ru ts or securely mailed, for 5 

wea rate .C. BITTNER & Co., Toledo, 0, _ 


OPIUM @ hiSi¢2 CURED 
At home. No pain or nervousshock. Small expense 
“he LESLIE E. KEELEY CO., Dwight, mM 
— AND NOT 
5 WEAR OUT. 
by Jewelers. By mail, 25 cts. Circulars free, 
J. 8. BIRCH & CO., 184 Lewis Street, N. ¥. 





w York 
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PSs BUFFALO [ITHIA WATER 


of the Kidneys, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, 
Rheumatism, etc., etc. 


DR. THOMAS H. BUCKLER, of Paris (formerly of Baltimore), suggester of Lithix as a Solrent for Uric Acid. 


“Nothing [ could say would add to the well-known reputation of the Buffalo Lithia Water. I have frequently 
used it with good results in Uric-Acid Did'esis, Rhenmatism, and Gout, and, with this object, I have ordered it to 
Europe from Coleman & Rogers, of Baltimore. Lithia is in no form sv valuable as where it exists in the Carbonate 
[the form in which it is found in the Buffido Lithia Water), Nature's mode of solution and division in water which has 
passed through Lepedulite and Spondumiue miveral formations.” 


DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, of New York, Surgeon-General of U. 8. Army (Retired), Professor of Diseases of the 
Mind and Nervous System in the University of New York, ete. 

“TI have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of affections of the Nervous System 
complicated with Bricut’s Disease or tue Kipveys or with a Gonty /iathesis, The results have been eminently sutis- 
futory. Lith’a has for m my years been a fuvorite remedy with me in like cases; but the Buffalo Water certainly acts 
better thm any extemporaneous solution of tie Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, better borne by the somach. I also ofteu 
prescribe it in those cases of Cerebral Hypersemin resulting from over-mentul work—in which the cundition called Nervous 
Dyspepsia exists—and generally with murked benefit.” 


DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, Professor af Puthology and Practical Medicine in the Medical Department of the 
University of the City of New York, etc. 
“For the past four years, I have used the Buffulo Lithia Water in the treatment of Chrenic Interstitial Nephritis, 


occurring in Gouty aud Rheumatic subjects, with the most marked benefit. In all Gouty and Rheumatic Affections, I regard 
it ws highly efficacious.” 


DR. G. HALSTEAD BOYLAND, Late Professor of Surgery, Bult-more Medical College, Late Surgeon French Army 
(Decorated), Member Bultimore Acudemy of Medicine. 


“In Briaut’s Diskisk or THE KipNeys, acute or chrmic, Buffalo Lithia Water Spring No. 2, is without a rival, 
whether in the Parenchymitous form or Interstitial Nephritis. In cases in which the Albumen reached as high as 50 per 
cent., I have known it, under a course of this Witer, gradually diminish and finally disappear; at the same time, 
other alarming symptoms were relieved and the sufferers restored to health. The best results which I have witnessed 
from any remedy in Suppressed Gout, Rheumitic Gout, and all Gouty and Rheumatic Afiections, have been from 
the Water, and, in every class of disease having its origin in a Uric-Acid Diuthesis, it is a remedy of unsurpassed 
excellence,” 


DR. HARVEY L. BYRD, of Baltimore, President and Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children 
in the Baltimore Medical College, formerly Professor of Tracticul Medicine, etc. 

“Buffalo Lithia Water has an ascertained value in Bricut’s Disease. A Inovw’'edge of its action in that disease, 
tins far, would seem to warrant the belief tnat it would, in many instances—at Icast, in its early stages—arrest it entirely, 
cad, in its more advanced stages, prove a decided comfort ant palliative. I have witnessed the best results from the wetion 
of this water in Chronie Gout, Rheumatic Gout, and Rheumatism, and I do not hesitate to express the opinion that, 
in all diseases depending upon or having their origin in Uric-Acid Diathesis, it is unsurpassed—if, indeed, at is equaled— 
by any water thus far known to the profession.” 


DR. WM. B. TOWLES, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica in the Medical Department of the University 
of Virginia. 
: “T feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that. in Gout, Phenmalic Gout, Rheumatism. Stone in the Bladder, and 
in all diseases of Uric-Acid D-at'esis, I know of no remedy at al! comparable to Buffals Lithit Water, Syring No. 2. 
“Its effects are marked in cxusing a disuppearance of Albumen from the urine. Ina single case of Brian's Diskase 
or THE Kipneys, I witnessed decided beneficial results from its use; and, from its action in this case, I should have 
great confidence in it as a remedy in certain stages of this disease,” 


Water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00 per case, at the Springs. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
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Sold by 
LEADING 
RETAILERS. 


Style +10. Style 212 
Boys = Girls. Boys or Girls, 
A to Syears. 4 to G years. Zw 18 yess, 


ae Py S Ve — 
CORDED easttaly mado of Best 
CORSET WAISTS Biatcrinls teaghett 
THOUSANDS WOW IN CS: i 
*ERRIS BROS. Sole Mant’rs, 341 Broadway, HW. Y. | MARSHALL FIELD & CO. CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agei.ts. Style 219. Ladies 


Don’t be a Dunce! | Lear rn German by reading German 
sturies with Eng. translat. Cir’s free. 0.P.Co., Box 2020, N.Y. you CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
0 Pq U M Morphine-Habit Cured in 10 to Send 25 cts for a bottle of 


20 days. No pay till cured. Dr. WALPOLE INK POWDERS 
Jd. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 


f BLACK | RED | vioLET | GREEN 
PEERLESS DYES stS.y'Setucsr 
SoLp By DrvGGIsTs, which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor, Circular giving full 
By retarn mail, Full description information free on application. Address 
FRE Moody’s new tailor-system of dress- Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 
cutting. MOODY & CU., CinciNnNaTI, O. 


7 i E AD ACHE BY USING These Powders are guaranteed to cure Sick Headache and , 


Headaches arising from Nervousness, Neuralgia, Fatigue, 
° Exposure to the Sun, Alcoholic Excesses, etc. Contain no 

CAN BE 0a ine Ga ac e Narcotics, and are periectly_harmless, leaving no after 
effect. Price 50 cents. For sale by Druggists, or sent 


Cc U RE D Y POWDERS. by mail. Address, COALINE CO., Buffalo, N. Ye 


We will refund money if not cured, 























= ELEGANT PREMIUMS FOR 1888.=% 


oe 





OUR PRINCIPAL PREMIUMS FOR 1888 WILL BE THE 


“CHOICE GEMS” 


An elegant book of fine steel-engravings, handsomely bound in patent morocco, full gilt—making a fine centre-table 
ornament. It is, beyond doubt, the finest premium ever offered by us. Also 


“THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES,” 


A handsome large-sized steel-engraving, twentyone by twentyseven inches—one of the finest ever issued by us. 


Either of these—or both, for some clubs—cean be had by getting up a club for “Pererson.” To RecaPituLaTe: Our 
prenuuins are: 


I. THE BOOK OF “CHOICE GEMS.” 
Il. STEEL=ENGRAVING, “THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES,.” 
Ill. EXTRA COPY OF MAGAZINE FOR ONE YEAR. 





GET UP CLUBS FOR 1888! 





FOR THE CLUB-TERMS SEE SECOND PAGE OF COVER. 
eine. THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO., 306 Chestnut St., Phila. 








ADVERT 


ISEMENTS. 





-JADIES— 
D°R.F.CATON’S 


(OLD RELIABLE) 


° TANSY PILLS: 
ENO\SAFE& ALWAYS EFFECTUAL 
Bey zeae DERE.CATON BOK 5257 BOSTON, MASS 


TRY THEM PKGE MAILED PUAN See $1.04 


DE CATONS»s** ORIGINAL ano oncy*GENUINE. TAKE NO OTHERS 


NIVALIS 


Cosmetic for a beautiful complexion. Guar- 
unteed to be perfectly harmless; recommended by 
the Medical Profession, and warranted to remove 
Tan, Freckles, Moth Patches, Sunburn, Pim- 
pl-s, etc. Cures Salt Rheum and Erysipelas. 
A Medicine for the Skin. Prive, 50 cents. 
ST. JOHN &CO, 
317 Sixth Avenue, New York 
AAA A complete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration 
¢ Cheaper than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of six. 
Misses’ bust measure, 28-33,$ .80 
p Ladies’ * “ 4-39. 1.00 
Remit by P.O Order. Cat. free. M. DEWEY, 229 Marsh- 
field Ave., Chicago, Ill. Agents Wanted. 
Advice Free HOW T0 REDUCE WEIGHT and perman- 
ently cureOBESITY Qnly sure method. Starvation Dist 
and nauseous drugsunnecessary New Treatise, with fullin. 
structions HOW TO ACT, sent in plain sealed envelope far 
_ 6stamps. E. K. LYNTON. 19Park Place, New York. 











Although the last introduced on 
this market, they have superseded 
all others by their superior quality. 


Franco-American 


FRENGH SOUP 


In 144-pint glass jars; 
quart, pint, and half-pint cans. 
Ready for use. - 
Require only heating. 
SCLD BY 
PARK & TILFORD, 
ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT, 
and leading grocers. 


| Green Turtle, Terrapin, Consommé, Fromato, 
Mock-Turtle, Chicken, Mulligatawny, Ox- 
Tail, Julienne, lrintanier. Mutton-Broth, 
Pea, French Bouillon, Vegetable, Leef 
(or Soup and Bouilli). 


Send us 10 cents, in stamps and mention this magazine: 
you will receive, express prepaid, a sumple-can at your 
choice. Mention this magazine. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 


101 Warren Street, New York. 


GAME AND CHICKEN PATES, TRUFFLED- 
AN EXCELLENT LUNCH-DELICACY. 














VELUTI 


The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. it embodies all known improves 
ments and supersedes every Velveteen. Comes in the leading shades and in three qualities. 
““ VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” stamped on Selvage. _To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 





only supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO., Sole Agents, 453 and 455 Bsoome STREET, NEW YORK. 








PETERSONS’ SU 

SOCIETY RAPIDS. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, have just published a snappy, breezy novel of 
fashionable life in Washington, Saratoga, Bar Harbor, and 
Mount Desert, with its temptations and excesses. Spicy 
and witty. The whole being handled in the most lively 
and skillful manner. By “One in the Swim,” who is 
well known in fashionable circles. Price in paper cover, 
50 cents; cloth, new style, very unique, 75 cents. 

KENNETH CAMERON, T.B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philatelphia, have just published a brilliant novel of 
Southern society and plantation-life. The hero is a 
planter’s son, and the heroine, a Louisiana beauty, is 
a planter’s daughter and a society-belle, who has several 
rivals for her hand, It is a pleasant love-story, with an 
excellent plot, well told, continuous interest, with now 
and then a dash of sensation. By Judge L. Q. C. Brown, 
of Louisiana. Price in paper cover, 75 cents; cloth, gilt, 
new and handsome, $1.25. 


THE MAJOR’S LOVE; or, Tre Srquer or A Crime. 
sy Ella Brown Price. A charming lovsstory. Paper 
cover, 50 cents; cloth, new style, 75 cents, 


MIMIER NOVELS 


RONDAH; or, Tairty-THres Years IN A Star. 
“Rondah” is a book to dazzle, fascinate, and delight 
all readers. By Florence C. Dieudonné, of Washington, 
D.C. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, new style, 75 cents. 

|; WHO CAR¥FS? Episodes in the Life of Mary Campbell. 
F. cts, not fancies. By Harriet N. K. Goff. With an 
introduction by the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. Paper, 
6v cents; cloth, new style, 75 cents. 

| DEMOLAL: Tne Lasr or THe Minitary GRAND MASTERS. 

A romance of history. By Edmund Flagg, of Virginia. 


PETERSONS’ 25-CENT SERIES. 
WORTH THE WOOING. By Lady Gladys Hamilton, 
TWO KISSES. By Captain Hawley Smart. 

HANDSOME MISS LISLE. By Lady Gladys Hamilton, 
MAM’ZELLE EUGENIE. By Madame Henry Gréville. 
HER SECOND LOVE. By Ashford Owen 

BERTHA'S BABY. By Gustave Droz. 








AG> Pctersons’ books will be found for sale by all Booksellers and at all News-Stands everywhere, or copies of them 
will be sent to any one, to any pluce, at once, postpaid, on remitting the price to the publishers, 


T. GB. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ke Lady Canvussers wanted, Write for Catalogue aud special rates to canvassers, large wages in a pleasant business, 
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ESTABLISHED 


ARRYS 
TRIGOPHERDUS 


isoi. 


FOR THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and the Best in the World. | 


The Hair dressed daily with this unrivaled 
preparation will never decay, or fall out, or 
lose its lustre, or show any signs of disease 
or decline. 


GOLD MEDAL, ze 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Coco. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 

4 cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 

§ well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 








V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


£ Vailla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean.” Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended dy 
4 tourists. 


Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 





Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 


and digests a3 easily as human milk. 


Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 


Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 





; ( INDELIBLE 
. ~ THE OLDEST 
THE BEST 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


PEERLESS DYES sctcorsatcciers 





SEE HERE! ® pr gine ag one-half on 1000 use- 


Send for catalogue. 
Big pay to agents. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Curcago, ItL, 





Barnes’ Patent Foot Power Machinery. 
Workers of Wood or Metal, 


without steam power, by using outers of these’ 

achines, can bid lower, and s i 
more money from their. jobs, than 
by any other means for doing their 
ork. pice for INDUS Tek 


uire practi- 
eal joummeyman’ s trad fore they 
“go for ee f? Send for Cata- 
logue. W. F. & JOHN N SARS = 
9 NOo592 Buby St., Rockford, 1 





MACLEAS SILK FINISHED 


The Only Substitute for Silk Warp Henriettas, at One-Half the Cost. 





There are many imitations of MACLEA’S Henriettas re 

presented to be 
they ARE NOT; ask for MACLEA’?S and insist on getting them. Maclea’s All- 
No goods are cenuine which are not rolled ——. a mahogany board, which 


will not slip or pull. 


ust as good— 
ool Henriettas 


bears the trade-mark, Déposé ** MAHOGANY? Patent. R. B. MACLEA & CO. 
Maclea’s pure “ Anstralian bea ” dreas fabrice are eo ee! all —, For rale be, Lord & Page and LeBoutillier 
. Detroit ica. 


Bros, pad ana 16th | St. 


& Co. Ptraie : Nawcomh. Endicott 


‘Lesa Rrooklyn: TA 


ich : Carson, Pirie & Co zo; Jos. Horne 
anpman Co Milwankee, Wis.; E. I Baldwin Hatch & Co., 


Cha 
Cleveland, Ohio ; a ohn'.} Myers, Albany, N. Y.; H & 8 Pogue, Cincinnati, Ohio, Write for samples. 
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the delicate conditions of the stomach, when every thing else has been reyected I have saved many 
Y lives by giving IMPERIAL GRaNuM. I consider this as one of the very best foods the physician can 
find to assist him in carrying through his patient. to recovery; and I have found it of inestimable value in 
the later stages of Phthisis, Gastritis, Gastric Catarrh, Dyspepsia and Dysentery. It requires little effort of 
the stomach to digest, and I have never known it to be rejected if properly prepared, given in small 
quantities and at frequent intervals. The great care used in its manufacture will lead the physician to 
expect the same product all the time, and we can assure him that he will never be disappointed, as we 
have fully tested it in our extended experience.” 

We speak from experience when we say that the ImpeRIAL GRANUM is both safe and nutritious. It 
has been on the market for many years, and the largely increasing sales show that many others have found 
like results attending its use.—The Christian Union, N. Y. 

As a Medicinal Food ImpertAL Granum, which is simply a solid extract from very superior growths of 
wheat, is unexcelled. It is easy of digestion, is not constipating, and is to-day the Stanparp DreTeti¢ 
preparation for invalids, for the aged, and for the very young.—North American Journal of Homeopathy, 
N. Y., Dec., '87. 

IMPERIAL GRANUM has now been before the public for many years, and is generally admitted to be a 
standard preparation. There can be no doubt that this is due to its uniformly superior quality, and the 
successful results obtained with it in all cases where an artificial food is required.—Popular Science News, 
Boston, February, ’88. 

“IMPERIAL GRANUM.—A neighbor’s child being very low, reduced, in fact, to a mere baby skeleton 
from want of nourishment, as nothing could be found which the child could retain, at the urgent request of 
friends the parents were induced to try IMPERIAL GranvuM, which proved such a benefit to the child it 
grew and thrived beyond all comprehension. At the same time I had a child sick with cholera infantum; 
on being presented with a box of Granum, with the high recommend from this neighbor, used it and 
continued its use to raise the child on, and I firmly believe this had all to do in saving the former child’s 
life and the greater part in restoring my own child to health. A. C. G.”—Leonard’s Illustrated Medical 
Journal, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 87. 

P. Varnum Mort, M. D., Boston, Mass., in the Microcosm, New York, February, 1886.—‘“There are 
numerous Foods that are much vaunted. and all have their adherents. The ‘IMPERIAL GRANDUM,’ in my 
hands, seems to be all that is claimed for it, and experience has brought me to rely on its use where its 
special properties are indicated. In infantile diseases it has proved very efficacious, and I always direct its 
use when a child is being weaned.” 

The lives of untold thousands of infants have been saved by IMPERIAL GRANUM, and careful mothers 
are loud in their praises of this well known food, and pharmacists can safely recommend it.—Proceedings 
Minois Pharmaceutal Association, 1887. 

That standard preparation for Infants and Invalids, “ImpERIAL GRANUM,” is steadily moving forward 
as the years roll by, winning hosts of friends wherever its merits become known. We have been familiar 
with it for many years, having known several instances where babies have been brought up entirely on it, 
whose healthy condition is the best possible recommendation of its practical benefits.—The Cottage Hearth, 
Boston, Mass. 

“On some other Planet there may be a better Dietetic Preparation than ImprRiaL GRaNnvM, but not on 
this."—The American Analyst, New York. 


Cl ie an GRANUM, W. C. Witz, M. D., in the New England Medical Monthly, January, 1888—“ In 





SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 
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102 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RIPPIN a 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1888. 








When the Tide Comes In. By Emily Memory—A Poem. By Beulah R. Stevens, 

Lennox (Illustrated), The Opposite House. By Florence M. 
Down in the Tules—A Poem. By Ella Jones,. . 

Higginson, . . The Bower—A Poem. By M. M. Henry, 
A Difficult Lesson. By Sidney Trevor,. 132) Sunshine and Clouds—A Poem. By Lou 
An Earnest Word—A Poem. By Neno, ‘ Valeria Willson, 

What Became of My Bouquet. lev Mrs. A Knight of the Garter. By Olivia Lovell 

J..2- Baier... x « ‘ae R Wilson, 

Summer-Night ar jin * Vin- A Summer Shower—A Poem. By Brainerd 

ginia Baker, P. Emery, .. . 


Love’s Palace—A Poem. By William W. Talks by a Trained Nake, By Elisabeth 
Robinson Scovill, 


Every-Day Sally Garments, etc., 
By Emily H. May (Llustrated), . . 

Editorial Chit-Chat, . 

Notes on Floriculture, 

Notices of New Books, 


A London Success. By Mrs. John Sher- 
wood, author of ‘A 'l'ransplanted Rose,”’ 

Circumstances. By Miss Alice Gray, . . 

Mid-Ocean—A Poem. By Clara Dargan 
Maclean, 

Roses and Lilies—A Poem. 
Thomas, Fashions for August (Illustrated), . . 


Mr. Elsmere’s ca ca bad Frank is | Our Paris Letter, 
Benedict. . . . | Children’s Fashions (Illustrated), 


By Emma S. Our New Cook-Book, 











ABOVE IS AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF A BEAUTIFUL PERFUMED CARD ACVERTISING HOYT’S 
GERMAN COLOCNE, THE MOST FRAGRANT AND LASTING OF PERFUMES. 
THIS COLOGNE IS SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. PRICE 25 CENTS, 50 CENTS, AND $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 
NEVER IN A 10 CENT SIZE. BEWARE OF CHEAP IMITATIONS. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., SOLE MANUFACTURERS, LOWELL, MASS. 
SEND 2 CENT STAMP FOR PERFUMED CARDS. 








TRY RUBIFOAM, our NEW LIQUID DENTIFRICE. DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. HARMLESS. , 
fLEGANTLY PUT UP. 235 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
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MASON Se HAMLIN 


ORGANS 


The Cabinet-Organ was introduced by Mason 
& Hamlin in 1861. Mason & Hamlin Organs 
have always maintained their supremacy over 
all others, having received Highest Honors at 
all Great World’s Exhibitions since 1867. 

SUPPLIED TO 
H. M. QuEEN Vicrortia, CuaRr.es Gounop, 
Empress Evefnie, Duptey Buck, 
THEO. THOoMAs, IraLo CAMPaNINI, 
Sin ARTHUR SULLIVAN, X. ScHARWENKA, 
Tue Royat Navy, Gro. W. Warren, 
3S8.“Erruria” & “UmBria,”S. P. Warren, 
St. James Hatt, Geo, W. Moraan, 
Dr. STAINER, SAtnt-Sagns, 
AND MANY OTHERS, 


FASHIONABLE MODELS: 
Liszt Organ, Queen’s Model, 
Eolian-Harp Organ (at $105), 
Yacht-Organ $22 (and up) 


PIANOS 


WITH THEIR 


IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING 
PATENTED JULY 24TH, 18835 


ARE CHARACTERIZED BY 
Brightest, Purest Tones, 
Greatest Durability, 


Improved Method of Stringing. 


The Strings, being directly secured 
to the iron frame by metal fastenings, 
will not require tuning one-quarter as 

” often as Fianos on the old system. 


| The excellence of the new mode of piano-construction, 
| invented by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, has been fully 
| demonstrated, many excellent experts proneuncing it the 
“greatest improvement in pianos of the century.” 

Pianos and Organs sold for cush or easy payments; 
also rented. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hundred 
| purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, together with de- 


+ | scriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 





MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 





After all, the best Bustle ever 
made is the ‘“ Braided Wire.” 
Light, durable and cleanly. 
sizes and shapes. Misses, 20c.; 
2 row, 35c.; 3 row, 45c. The 
latest is the ‘‘Automatic,” which 
folds up, only 50c. Sold by all 
dealers and jobbers. Samples 
on receipt of price. 

Weston & WE Ls Mre. Co., 
Sole Makers. Philadelphia. 


PEERLESS DYES Are the BEST. 





Sop By DRuUGGIsTs. 


All 





MY 
PORTRAITS 
Before and After 


TREATMENT 


—FOR— 


EZ 
FORM, COMPLEXION # HEALTH. 


‘On account of the fraudulent lotions 
air-pumps onge for = FREE. 
what Ti used to sec! 


* and 
FR I will tell any lady. 
results shown in my portraits Health cure of all female disens- 
¢s), eu and perfee tly pure complexion assured. 
I will send sealed letter, os this e r, aud address :—MRS, 
ELLA M, DENT, Box 234, station Eas Francisco, Cal, 


KBREEP CooL! 


No More Soiled “Work from Sw eaty Fingers. 
No Stopping to Cool Off, 
No Lost Time Because 

of Hot Weather. 


ELLIOTT PATENT 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine Fan 


Operators may keep perfectly 

‘ . coul the warmest day. The fan 

| is easily attached t to or taken off the machine, aud will last 

| | for years with care, Weight, only little over one ounce. 

In ordering, be sure to state if bulance-wheel runs 

toward you or from you, 
Price by Mail, Postage Paid, 50 Cents. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN BACK COMPANY 








BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE aNnbD 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award, New Orleans Exhibition. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hotter 


*e W eather 
Bigger the Proof. 


As the weather grows warm, the sale of James 

Pyle’s Pearline Washing Compound rapidly in- 

creases. This proves that many women recognize 

the fact that PEARLINE makes washing and 

cleaning very much easier than when done with 

the ordinary means. Proves also that summer 

clothing, being of delicate texture and color, will 

not stand the rough usage necessary when washed 

with soap, and establishes the fact that PEAR- 

LINE, in doing away with the rubbing, lessens 

3 the wear and tear and fills a very important place. 

Delightful for bathing in fresh or salt water. Its 

ingredients render it harmless to the most deli- 

cate skin. Especially during the hot weather it is 

to your advantage to use PEARLINE, and only humane to supply 
\ our servants with it, and thus lighten their labors; besides you insure 
much better results. Beware of imitations. JAMES PYLE, New York 











HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS 


Tones the Digestive Organs, Strengthens the Nerves, Regulates the Liver, Kidneys, and 
Bowels, and gives Pormaneat vier nh bea Enfeebled System. 


wii || Gan) 
7 | (Rie | 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is of great value as a PREVENTIVE of Disease, 
rectifying so many bodily irregularities and remedying that most fruitful source of ill-health— 
WEAKNESS. Dyspepsia, Malaria, Torpidity of the Liver and Bowels, and other signs of 
General Debility are soon overcome by this superb Corrective and Tonic. 

For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Proprietary Medicines. 
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Petérson's |tlagazine 





BRAIDED SLIPPE 
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IPPER-PHITGRR 
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CHIDLDREN’S FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


TOQUE. 
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LACE FICHU. 


WALKING-DRESS. 
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WALKING-DRESS. 























VISITING-DRESS. GARDEN-HAT. BACK OF CHILD'’S-DRESS. 






































DIRECTOIRE PELISSE. 


DINNER-BODICE. 


FRONT OF CHILD’S-DRESS. 






































DESIGN FOR PORTIERE. HOLD-ALL: CLOSED. 






































OPEN. 


LAMP-SHADE. HOLD-ALL: 


























EASTER LILIES WALTZ. 
As Published by Sep. Winner & NoL., Philadelphia, Pa. 


By SEP. WINNER. 


ig: Waltz. 
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Copyright, 1887, by SEP. WINNER. 





EASTER LILIES WALTZ. 
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HOUSE-DRESS. 


























